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o 
Lady Harr**t Stan“ xe. 


Mab au, 


ERE Virtue, Beauty, and 
the Graces, to appear a- 


mong us, they would aſſume 
your Shape, your Features 
talk and feel as you do.--- 


I am, 
Mabau, 
Your Ladyſhip's 
Moſt kumble and 
Obedient Servant, 


Tar vssac pr Vinny, 


Was? 


e 


F my former works /ve and 
nature were the authors: they 
boldly held the pencil and drew the 
pictures of the Lovers, The dra- 
pery intended to conceal their volup- 
tuouſneſs making them the more 
conſpicuous; a few fools aroſe againſt 
the performance, and announced it 
as an apology of adultery. As I deſ- 
piſed their judgment I appealed of it 
| only 
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only to my own reaſon, and fat con- 
tented with the eſteem of the ſenſi- 
ble, and laughing heartily at the 
noiſy buzzing of the harmleſs in- 


ſects. 


Henrietta, Virtue has written, 
and I doubt not but for that very 
reaſon it will be damned. Men judg- 
ing according to their age and paſ- 
tions, I wonder not at the praiſe 
and fatire laviſhed by them on the 


ſame work. A woman as ſhe ſmiles 


or frowns partakes of its fate; like 
it ſhe has her cenſors and admirers— 
no more than ſhe do I pretend to 
pleaſe all: too well am I acquainted 


with 
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with the human heart to indulge the 
idle flattering conceit. As we feel 
we ſee and read the gay and paſ- 
fionate—the devotee and indifferent 
having a ſoul the reverſe of each 
other, muſt neceſſarily differ in their 
opinion of a Seauty and a novel. 


Of Henrietta I'll ſay but this— 
all the characters are new—if good, 
the public will do it juſtice: if Saad, 
to commend it would be ridiculous, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


* * Some time in May next 
will be publiſhed the Second Vo- 
lume of the Lovers. Beſides the 
actors of the firſt, it will contain 
ſome witty, ſatirical, and paſſionate 
ſcenes between Lady G and the 
D— of C—, Lady H— and Lord 
Bu, &c, — Il paint their foibles, 
and apologize for their condut— 
Let others ſlander and defame their 
hearts I have not, my only pleaſure 
is to excuſe and forgive ſee with 
a different eye—l cannot help it. 


* 


Before the 15th of May next will 
publiſhed, 


THE 
SCOTCHMAN: 


O R, 


The WoRLD as it goes. 
In CHaPTERSs and a new Manner, 


By M. Takrssac DE VERGY. 
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LETTER1 


HexRIETTA Counteſs Os EN VOR, to 
Lady Sus Ax x AN Fir zZ ROx. 


. B O O cruel Suſannah !—did 
My you know the full extent 

of my miſery, your curioſity 
would die away and reſpect my forrow— 
you would not attempt to renew in my 


heart a pain too exquiſite to be born 
B Ch 


1 


Oh !—let me not call the paſt to my 
mind—my foul ſinks at the remem- 


brance of it.—Five years are elapſed— 


*tis true—time has no power over ſuf- 
ferings like mine—it may have blunted 
their former ficrceneſs—but they are 
{till keen, ſtill intolerable—I have no 
ſtrength to ſupport them. You ſay, 
I pine away—l know it—what is life 


when deprived of the only charm 
which could make it agreeable 
Would I were no more—that at this 
very moment death would ſweep me 
away !—religion ſtops my arm—nay, 
your friendſhip is a comfort I enjoy in 
the midſt of grief, troubles, and de- 
ſpair When I ſee you I am leſs un- 
happy you are to me like a fine day 


to the diſpirited ſeamen after a night of 


ſtorm 
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ftorm—you enliven my ſpirits, and 
ſometimes force a ſmile on my lips 
—but when abſent, memory betrays 
me again into the teeling of my wretch- 
edneſs—1 have then no other company 
than my thoughts, and theſe thoughts 
are a perpetual torment. 


Suſannah ! infiſt no more to know 
a ſecret which muſt be buried with me 
in the grave It would be too pain- 
ful to relate—If you love me, demand 


not what I wiſh to grant, bur, indeed 
cannot, without being a prey to the 


Abuſe not 


thy power over thy Henrietta, 
Adieu, 


molt torturing agony. 
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N O longer will J deny your intrea- 
ties: your friendſhip deſerves a 
facrifice—P1 make it in your favour, 
dear Suſannah, I'Il forget myſelf. You 
mall know every anecdote of my life, 
the hiſtory of every thought and of 
every feeling will hide nothing from 
you Self love I ſhall not liſten to— 
truth will guide my pen. Adieu. 
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LET TEN III. 


„ e bleſt with a ſenfibie 
mother, the dawn of my infan- 

cy announced accompliſhments which 
ſince have obtained your applauſes, and 
the praiſes ct men. Under the care of 
Mrs. Verman, tae ſufcepiib.lity of my 
mind, like marble under the chiſſel of 
Pbidias, received the exquiſite form 
which taite and judgment can give, 
At ſixceen, very few were the talents I 
did not poſſeſs, very few the ſciences 
in which I was not an adept. The 
knowledge of the human heart Shake- 
ſpeare diſplayed to me; his works, and 
| 3 the 
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the Spectator, taught me to think, and 
to compare. The power of the paſſions 
I learnt in the ancient and modern 
hiſtory ; their effects filled my ſoul with. 
apprehenſion and diffidence, but 
when nature began to bring forth their 
dormant feed in my heart, I trembled 
and ſhuddered at their oppoſition to the 


religious law. However ſtrong the 
impreſſion we imbibe in the earlieſt 
time of life, and fincere ovr reſolution 
is never to alter them, the paſſions will 
talk, and filence reaſon. This truth 
I have experienced——though pre- 
pared, and in arms againſt the ſe- 
ductions of pride and ambition, I have 
been ſubdued, and their ſlave. 
Would I had been born in a lonely cot- 

tage, 
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tage, far from men, and free from 
knowledge |! I truſted to reaſon for the 
conqueſt of pleaſure fool that I was 
not to know ſhe ſpoke, and acted like a 
coward—ſeemingly ready to engage 
though determined to fly ! 
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V HEN from the involuntary 

pantings of my boſom, Mrs. 
Verman diſcovered that my heart began 
to beat to deſire, ſhe renewed her ſatire 
on man. I liſtened, but (till my heart 
beat, and the monſter Man gave the 
impulſe. 


Like the child who attracted by the 
beauty of a role, advances eagerly his 
hand to pluck it up, and forgets the 
thora which lies under it, we wel- 
come the flattering ſenſation, totally ne- 
glectful of the evils it may bring upon 


us. Our ſenſcs put reaſon to defiance 
- We 


("PI 
—We only think when pain or forrow 
warns us of our impruderice. 


The frightful picture my mother 
drew of man, however true in reſpect 
to his political life, my heart thought 
falſe in his character of a lover. This 
character, nature formed with ingenu- 
ity: it is as inconſiſtent with falſhood, 
as the wit of Lady Waldegrave with 
impertinence and foppery. Education 
changes not the real feelings of the hu- 
man heart—Sent:ments vary not like 
o; inions. 


Mrs. Verman oppoſed her experience 
to my judgment, © You expect, ſaid. 
« ſc to me one day, to be loved for 
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* yourſelf; that the man who will tell 

* you of his paſſion will not feign it. 
* This error has cauſed the ruin of 
many virtuous unſuſpecting maids ; 
<* 1t leaves them defenceleſs againſt the 
attacks of their ungenerous enemy.” 
And then ſhe acquainted me with the 
character of a S——h, a R—y, and of 
a hundred more who under the maſk of 
love and friendſhip, talked innocence 
into credulity, only to abuſe, and then 
abandon her to infamy and deſpair. . 


Such a corruption in the manners of 
men in the higheſt life, I would hardly 
believe : what was I to think of the 
reſt of mankind, when thoſe born to be 
an example of honour and virtue, were 

g living 


E 
living devotees to vice and perjury ? 
where are we to look for truth and inte- 
grity ?— Theſe inſtances of open profli- 
gacy made me fearful : for a long time | 
hated the fight of men, and ſought bur 
in myſelf for happineſs. 


At eighteen, ſpite of ſighs, oglings, 
whiſperings, and public homage of a 
croud of adorers, my heart was my 
own ; It was not to continue any lon- 
ger paſſive under the load of indiffe- 
rence, The hour came when I yielded 
to the inchanting paſſion, when bot!: 


love and nature ſpringing up a new 
life in me, their charms ſilenced my 
fears and painted man as a friend. 
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RS. Verman-and I were on a vilit 
at an Alderman's in the City, 


when a young gentleman of the 
moſt agreeable countenance entered the 
room with the famihar ſteps of friend- 


ſhip. Lady Bennet the miſtreſs of 
the houſe, preſented him to us as a near 
relation lately come from Germany. 
A falute was given, but not re- 
ceived without a half bluſh, the 
natural effect of the concern forced by 
him in my breaſt. Never before had I 
ſcen fine features and modeſty fo hap- 
Lily blenced—he looked, as if inſenſi- 
ble of his perſonal advantages, and. 

talked. 


1 


talked not to be admired, but to 
pleaſe. 


Lady Bennet appeared ſo ſenſibly 
proud of having ſuch a Nephew, that 
my attention increaſing in proportion 
to her eſteem of him, I thought him 
the moſt accompliſhed young man 
| had ever beheld. © It is not poſſible, 
* faid T to myſelf, that a baſe ſoul can 
be lodged in ſo perfect a body; 
* no, his heart muſt partake of the 
e excellency of his perſon, —happy will 
« be the woman he ſhall love!“ After 
this private ſoliloquy, whoſe ſenſe I took 
care not to truſt to my eye, leſt its diſ- 
covery ſhould weaken the few charms I 
poſſeſſed ; I played the woman, and 
acted the very reverſe of what I thought. 


I know. 


E 


I know, Suſannah, that too eaſy a 
conqueſt is diſdained ; and that, oftener 
than our beauty, the glory of warming 
an inſenſible heart, inflames a man to 


the enthuſiaſm of love. All paſſions are 


fed only by difficulties—a good under 
your hand palls preſently your defires— 
life would be a torment could we enjoy 
as ſoon as we with. 


The civilities of Mr. Romney, fuck. 


was the Gentleman's name, were not, 
for an hour, fixed to any particular ob- 
je&t. He divided his attention between 
two young Ladies and me, and neither 
of us had to boaſt his partiality. My 
pride called his behaviour injuſtice, and 
made me reſolve on revenge. A City fop, 

the 
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the moſt unaccountable and ridiculous. 
animal upon earth, mimicking the airs. 
of a courtier, had impertinentely leaned 
upon the back of my chair, and whiſ- 
pered a praiſe on my perſon, nay ſwore 
he would bett ten to one in favour of 
my charms againſt all the women in 
England. This man whom I had not 
deigned to anſwer, continuing to peſ- 
ter me with his aſſiduity, I diſſembled 
my diſlike and dropped a few words which 
fixed him by me. His dear ſelf impor- 
tance was ſo pleaſed with the diſtinction 
I paid him, that in the height of his 
gratitude he diſplayed all his borrowed 
wit, and did not think it loſt upon 
me. 


A 


6 

A foot will ſome times be Uverting, 
Suſannah ; the impertinences the feilow 
uttered, had a novelty which amuſed 
me: like the tittle tattle of children 
they were fo extravagantly mixed with 
a tew {allies of good ſenſe, that my won- 
der at that curious piece of folly, gave 
me preciſely the looks I wanted to 
humble Mr. Romney. 


% 


A man, however modeſt, is not dead 
to the deſire of being eſteemed ; he ne- 
ceſſarily knows his ſuperiority when in 
oppoſition to a fop. My behaviour Mr. 
Romney felt. The error of my judg- 
ment he laid to the. account of my 
heart: he thought me the more prepoſ- 
teſſed as I was the leſs rational. This 

idea 
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idea deadened his vivacity ; he anſwer- 
ed a no for a yes, and ſome traces of 
ſadneſs were viſible on his face. A 
ſide glance I darted at him, told me his 
uneaſineſs, and my heart panted with 
Joy at the diſcovery. Fearful, leſt pride 
only ſhould have worked Mr. Romney, 
into a reverie and abſence of mind, I 
artfully ſupported the fop's imagination 
with ſmiles of content. He had a fine 
voice, this he hinted to me, and indeed 
he exceeded my expectations. You 
* ſhould always ſing and not talk.“ 
This I half whiſpered to him—The 


man took it for a compliment, bowed 
and thanked me. 


Women, Suſannah, are better hypo- 
crites, than the moſt refined courtiers. 
Ambition 


(28-1 
Ambition may be eaſily ſeen through, 
their boaſted love of independence; but 
paſſions he buried in our hearts, 
as filent as the dead in their graves. 
Under the cloak of a natural levity, I 
coneealed from every eye the inclinati- 
on I began to feel, whilſt Mr. Romney's 
impatient ingenuuy ſpoke his ſoul in 
every motion, There I read, I was 
the woman he loved.” This intelli- 
gence changed not my plan : prudence 


told me to be falſe, and I continued: 
the deceit, 


LETTER 
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General filence, and a few yawn- 
ings having ſucceeded. to the 
eulogiums beſtowed on Mr. Lewis's 
voice, cards were propoſed, as the ſole 
means not to feel the weight of time, 
the mortal enemy of the idle and ſtu- 
pid. Then Mr. Romney drew near me— 
opened his lips—and with a ſigh cloſed 
them again. Unwilling to hear what 
I already knew, leſt my ſenſibility ſhould | 
betray me, I aroſe, curteſied, and went 

to the whiſt-table, 


In 
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In vain did Mr. Romney endeavour 
to truſt my ear with the tale of his 
in vain did he expreſs in his 


woe 
eyes the ſectet of his heart: I feigned 
neither to hear, nor to ſee. My gaiety 
contraſted his languiſhing looks, and 
though extremely delighted, he could 
not diſſemble his paſſion, not once did 
he catch in my features the ſatisfaction 
I enjoyed, be Wo 


So handſome, yet fo indifferent!“ 


I turned my head, frowned, and 
careleſsly attended to my game. 


„ Indif- 


* Indifferent ! I was wrong Mr. 
„Levis is the man, —— 


Trump, exclaimed I, and I played 
the. ace of diamonds. Mr. Romney 
returned to the chimney corner, but 
not, however, before he had compli- 
mented me with—* I have ſcen you; 
I am undone.” 


Give a child the toy he longs for, he 
will throw it aſide, and wiſh for ano- 
ther ; deny 1t to him, you will enhance 
its value, and endear it to his fancy. 
Thus man muſt be treated, or diſguſt 
will follow his enjoyment. 


My 


„ 


My fop, and my diſcretion, helped 
me the whole evening againſt the at- 
tacks of my already enamoured heart. 
Its emotions gueſts I never had en- 
tertained before—I treated with the 
familiarity of habit; and not once, 
Mr. Romney though watching atten- 
tively every ſmile, and every word, 
could ſuſpect his power over me. 


Diſſimulation I diſcarded when I 
came home. 


„How do you like Lady Bennet's 
« nephew, Henrietta? aſked Mrs. 
« Verman, 


That 
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That queſtion I anſwered with ſin- 
cerity. My mother had too much ex- 
perience not to diſcover a lover in my 
praiſes of Mr. Romney. 


——ů — —- 4 ey 4 - us 


& T own, ſaid ſhe, with a ſneer, that 

« he may, at a firſt ſight, prejudice in 
« in his favour. Were the virtues 
of a man, centered in an exquiſitely 
made ſhape, and comely preſence 
„ he would certainly deſerve the eu- 
«* logiums you have laviſhed upon | 
* him; but, Miſs, theſe are too often 
<* the deluding qualities under which 
« are concealed vice and folly. Study 
<« the character, before you judge of 
the man: not to your heart, but to 
| * your 
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* your reaſon, apply for the know- 
« ledge of mankind. The old wo- 
* man, whom you miſtook once at the 
te opera for a beauty, ſo much altered 
„ by patches and paint her fea- 
e tures were, is the picture of all the 
objects before you—the ſenſes are 


not the judges of truth. 


And then fixing her eyes upon 
mine — 


« As Mr. Romney is but an ac- 
« quaintance, your good opinion of 


him is an harmleſs error. It matters 
* not what you think of people in his 
“ ſituation of life, ſince it is not a- 
mongſt them you are to look for a 

„ friend, 


Cas 3 


% friend, or a huſband. My Henri- 
« etta is worthy of a nobler fate.— 


The ſenſe of this ſpeech told ſo ex- 
preſsly that ſhe would not favour my 


new inclination, that I immediately de- 


clared her views for my eſtabliſhment 
were the more agreeable, that they 
perfectly coincided with my ambition, 
and would contribute to her happineſs. 
So eaſy and natural was the tone of my 
voice, that the ſuſpicious Mrs. Verman 
doubted not my veracity. She em- 
braced me, and a few minutes after 1 
retired to my apartment. | 
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Was no ſooner alone than I reflect- 

ed on the inconſiſtency of our paſ- 
ſions. My mother loved me with the 
utmelt tenderneſs, yet could not think 
to ſee me happy but in her own way— 
To her feelings I was to chain my ſen- 
fibility—and at the impetuous ſeaſon 
of deſires, adopt the cool reafon of a 
woman of forty. A nobleman, for 
her ſon-in-law was the real cauſe of 
her unceaſing fondneſs —— what fond- 
neſs is that which my oppoſition to 


her choice would have eaſily changed 
into 


(- B7--3 
into hatred ?—TIt was too eviden: 
ſhe loved me but for herſelf, This 
thought made me not forget the bene- 
fits I had received from her; I re- 
membered with gratitude the peculiar 
care ſhe had taken of my education ; 
to her I was indebted tor every qua- 
ity I had to boaſt ; but was I in her 
hands, like a curious piece of mecha- 
niſm in thoſe of an ingenious artiſt, to 
be made uſe only for her perſonal ad- 
vantage? both my heart and reaſon 
exclaimed a No. I could not think 
to be led forcibly to the arms of an 
undeſerving huſband, like the unfor- 
tunate victims of the French pridc, 
who, to the everlaſting diſgrace of hu- 
manity, are buried for life in the walls 

C-2 or 
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of a convent. The laws of England 
are the friends of nature; we deteſt 
the inhuman ſacrifices ſhe is perpetu- 
ally compelled to make in the coun- 
tries governed by ignorance, deſpotiſm 
and ſuperſtition. 


I reſolved, Suſanna, on attempting 
to eraſe from my heart the memory of 
Mr. Romney—'twas all filial duty could 
require from me— and on loving, if 
the attempt proved unſucceſsful. This 
determination calmed my mind, and 


lulled me to reſt. 
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A Y firſt thought when I awoke was 
about Mr. Romney, and almoſt 

half an hour was devoted to him 
1 could not help it. The next re- 
verie was on the means to reconcilc 
my mother's peace with my own, and 
this, to my forrow, could not be et- 
fected without hypocrily, I had too 
much virtue to be true at the expence 
of her happineſs. —Beſides, I flattered 
myſelf that the preſent advantages rc- 
ſulting from a marriage with a man of 
Mr. Romney's fortune would over- 
balance the brilliant uncertainty ſhe fed 
C4 5 "ME 
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her imagination with. From à vo- 
man, with whoſe ambitious diſpoſition 
] was perfectly acquainted, it was not 
We to expect ſuch a facrifice ; but 
Die was my mother hated to think 
ner imprudent and ungenerous. 

„ * „ % 

Mrs. Verman took me into her 
cloſet arter breakfaſt. The air of myt- 
ery ſhe had aſſumed when ſhe bid me 
toilov ker, and the orders the gave not 
to be interrupted, announcing plainly 
the ſubject of her converſation, I put 
mylelf on my guard, and defy'd her 


Jagacity, 


« Sit down, Henrietta, and liſten, 
© nat to a mother, but a friend, who 
„ knows 
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„ knows the world, and will not de- 
ceive you.“ 


* You are at an age, when the paſ- 
* ſions, commanding an abſolute obe- 
« gence to their dictates, throw the 
& head into confuſion, and blind our 
« underſtanding. Once the flaves of 
„ defire, it is not in our power to re- 
&* move the veil ſpread between reaſon 
« and us. To free you from the dan- 
“ger of ſuch a fituation is my duty. 


« The ingenuity of youth is an N 
* enemy to their happineſs Like 
* honour in the man who wants to be 
<< preferred, it is a weapon we furniſh 
« a villain with againſt ourſelves, a 
C 4 „ weapon | 
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weapon the more ſecure in his hand, 
as our hearts are inceſſantly ex- 


poſed to the blow it ſtrikes. 


« Conſider mankind under the two 
claſſes of knaves and fools—How- 
ever ſhocking this aſſertion may de 
to your good-nature, believe it 


* true. The principles of education 


are never ſo Ceeply rooted, but they 
looner or later, give way to the 
maxims of the ſociety we live in. 
Had you, with the eye of a philo- 
ſopher, obſerved the actions of the 
perſons you have viſited, heard, and 


converſed with, you would have 


eaſily diſtinguiſhed between their 
tongues and hearts, their counte- 
*© Nances 
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nances and judgment, Every ſen- 
ſible man or woman adopts indiffe- 
rently the character of thoſe they 
want to pleaſe or deceive, As vir- 
tue, like the language of a pedantic. 
teilow, is entircly cut of fathion. 
with the polite world, and this po- 
lite world contains the very choice 
of a nation, we readily-afſent to 
their opinions, rather. than to be 
laughed at, and ranked among the 
vulgar. Thus pride forms our ſe— 
cond education the more prevailing 
over the former, that it agrees with 
our deſires, and favours every paſ- 


on. 


« The whole end of this life, Hen- 
rictta, is to paſs it away in as much 
C5 « pleaſure 
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pleaſure, and as little pains as we 
can. Fortune, and a high rank, 
procure us every bliſs, when we 
know how to enjoy them. They are 
the miraculous ſpring which waſhes 


every fault, and turns foibles into 
perfections. 


* Truſt to ſentiment for happineſs, 
no more than you would take a 
blind man for your guide in a 
thorny path bordered with preci- 
pices. Love is a word with which 
we ennoble the wants of the ſenſes. 
Did we examine our hearts, and 
conclude impartially from its long- 


ings, we ſhould own, that man in 
general, and not this. or that, 1s the 
object 
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object of our wiſhes. It may hap- 


pen, that a ſimilarity of diſpoſition 
will caule what they call ſympa- 
thy, and fix our affections upon one 
in. preference to another; but thoſe 
who are well acquainted with huma- 
nity, will convince you, Henrietta, 
that a perfect harmony, like a total 
difference, between two characters, 
is incompatible with real happineſs. 
Diſlike or hatred muſt be our lot, 
when we can command blits, or 
cannot entertain the hope of ever 
enjoying it. 


«© Conſtancy is a forced ſtate, whic!: 
like a Celirium, ſuppoſes the patient 
incapable of reflecting. It cannot 

ſubſiſt 


1 


ſubſiſt long, unleſs the paſſions be 
kept in a perpetual ferment, and 
experience tells us, that none out- 
live the poſſeſſion of the objects we 
pant after. This, the lovers will 
not ſuffer reaſon to demonſtrate, till 
indifference has taught them their 
error. 


„ Folly, Henrietta, is not peculiar 


14 


4 


14 


to love; it belongs to every other 
paſſion of the heart and mind. It 
is a general diſeaſe, more or leſs dan- 


„ gerous, according as we are more or 


& 


leſs infeſted with it. 
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HERE is a foible in our cha- 
racter, which owes its birth to 

the eſtabliſhment of ſociety, and 
is more powerful and laſting than 
any of the paſſions we are fated 
to feel. That foible is Pride. It 
begins at the prime of life, and va- 
niſhes only upon tlie death- bed, nay, 
often ſurvives the horrors which 


then ſurround us, and reigns in the 


will it dictates. As a Chriſtian, I. 
deteſt its ſway—as a woman, I yield 
to it, Religion and philoſophy avail 

note 


„ 
<« not againſt the pleaſure of living in 
« all the luxuriancy of greatneſs and 
% independance. The ſuperiority of 
« our charms over thoſe of our rivals 
e procures not half the delight we en- 
% Joy in the reſpects and compliance 
* of a world of courtiers. Elegant 
© equipages, ſumptuous tables, coſtly 
<« dreſſes, and a ſplendid retinue, leave 
„ not our fouls the time of thinking. 
« Every ſenſe is conſtantly gratified, 
“ and kept alive by variety, and the 
% brilliant imagination of the number. 
&« leis ſlaves, whoſe only ſtudy is to- 
4 divert and to pleaſe. 


4 Pride, inſtead of decaying, like 
Love, is daily increaſing in our 
“hearts. 


$39 3 
« hearts, It knows not the tranſitions 
« from raptures to diſguſt, but is al- 
e ways new and enchanting. It has 
« in our old age the ſame charms it 
“ pollefſed in our youth: Never an 
e abatement is ſenſible in the tran- 
“ ſports it cauſes. . 


*< The wile, Henrietta, believe not 
<« in the reality of love; but all agree 
ce that pride exiſts naturally. They 
* compare the man we prefer, to a 
« filk we chuſe amongſt a thouſand at 
Van Sommers, rather as the effect of 
e the neceſſity of making a choice, 
«* than of the reſolves of our taſte and 
judgment. That man and that ſilk 

«© have 


(640 
&. have the ſame fate — tis needleſs to 
tell you the conſequence, 


« Your beauty and accompliſhments. 
6. call daily the homages of men in. 
the higheſt life; by them only are 
%% you eſteemed at your real value. 
„Like an excellent picture from the 
* Roman ſchool, which is unnoticed 
« by the ignorant, and admired by 
« the Virtuaſi, you are praiſed by the 
great, the ſole connoifſeurs in wit, 

e talents and ſenſibility. Your per- 
« fections, among a lower claſs of. 
&« mankind, would be entirely. loſt, and 
perhaps thought as many defects. 
I have once ſeen a ſavage ſhutting- 
his ears to the moſt perfect harmo- 
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ny, and heard him ſay, he could 
not conceive what pleaſure ſuch a 


confuſion could afford. How many 
men are like that ſavage ! 


« Exert your reaſon, that you may 
not be a dupe to your heart. Look 
on all men with indifference, and 
leave to pride the diſpoſal of your 
hand. This foible once ſatisfied, 
life is a continual ſcene of bliſs.” 


LET. 
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HE manner of delivery, and the 

art of the ſpeaker, convince of- 
tener than the reaſons with which he 
defends his opinion. Our vanity a- 
larmed at the ſuperiority he may gain, 
is ever ready to oppole the latter; but 
our hearts are eaſily ſubdued by the 
former. Truth and falſhood are equal- 
ly credited when the orator talks to our 
paſſions, and not to our underſtanding, 


Mr. Romney had not made ſuch an 
impreſſion upon me as to to make me 
inſenſible of the real advantages in- 

| herent 
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herent to titles and grandeur. Theſe 
I had been long accuſtomed to con- 
ſider as the rights of beauty, and my 
imagination more than once had en- 
joyed all their charms, The panegy- 
ric Mrs. Verman made of them awaken- 
ed my ambition, and forced a ſmile 
from my lips, 


My mother, attentive to my mo- 
tions, gueſſed the approbation my heart 
gave. 


] am glad, Henrietta, that it is 
nin your power to determine for your- 
« ſelf. The woman who liſtens to the 
« inſidious language of paſſion, like 


the religious enthuſiaſt, is a ſatire | 
* on | 
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rietta, when their novelty will ſtrike 
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on human reaſon. Continue to be 


cool, and not miſtake ſfuſion for 
reality. One error is the ſpring of 
thouſands. From the emotions your 
ſoul is affected with, form not your 
judgment of them: There are hours 
when we are ablolutely unable to 
compare and to judge. The paſſions 
enebriate the foul : at that time, 
Uke thole of the man intoxicated 
with liquor, her faculties are in a 
total inertneſs, or in a deadly a> 
gony. ä 


„ Truſt to me your feelings, Hen- 


you ; I will then tell you their na- 
ture, and adminiſter their antidote. 
A di- 
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<« A diſtemper though never ſo bad, is 
« eaſily removed, when at its firit ap- 
% pearance a ſkilful phiſician is called; 
& but if we leave the cure to time, or 
&« our own abilities, it makes ſuch a 


wy progreſs as to defy art and experi- 
„ ENCE. 
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Y inclination for Mr. Romney, 
Suſannah,engaged not upon equal 
terms with my ſelf love: As readily did 
I at laſt acknowledge the authority of 
Mrs. Verman's counſels, as if he had 
been an abſolute ſtranger to me. No 
reſiſtance of any moment was made; 
although the firſt onſet had announced 
victory, it was not ſupported, and my 
mother's triumph was compleat. I 
bluſhed at the ſurprize of my ſenſes, 
and told her the power of their illuſions 
over my judgment. 


] wonder not, Henrietta, at your 


having been moved by the preſence 
of 


„ 


* of an handſome man. Beauty in 
« both ſexes has irreſiſtable charms : 
« the ſenſation it gives are as pleaſing 
& as natural—But it is like a roſe we 
* {mell—like a melodious voice we 
« hear : whilſt we-breathe the perfume 
or liſten; we forget the thorn, and 
« want of taſte.” 


i do not intend to make the ſatire 
of Mr. Romney; he may poſſeſs as 
* noble a foul as his ſhape is excellent, 
< be endowed with every virtue, and 
e deſerving of your love and efteem ; 
% but he may alſo be the reverſe of 
„What I ſuppoſe him to be. Were 1 
* tojudge of him from the education 
he has received, and the unexpected 

| «© turn 
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turn of fortune, which made his fa- 
ther rich, and enables him to gratify 
every call of his paſſions, I might 
without injuring his character, be 
prejudiced againſt him. He looks 
grave and ſedate, it is true, but no 
mien whatever is a proof of our wiſ- 
dom and morality. The real inclina- 
tions of men and women I do not 
ſearch for in their air, ſince faſhion 
and want have made us a ne- 
ceſſity of being falſe. You will tell 
me that Mr. Romney not having been 
brought up within the atmoſphere of 
St. James's, he has not perhaps adopt- 
ed the polite vices of a courtier. It 
is an error, Henrietta. Theſe vices 


are not the property of the great. 


Their 
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*© Their refinements, I own, nobody has 
but themſelves. None with ſuch a 
good grace will tell a lie, will careſs 
* a man into the belief of their friend- 
* ſhip whilſt they ſolicit his diſgrace, 
and pant for pleaſures they cannot 
enjoy without violating the laws, or 
« driving a whole family to deſpair : 
* theſe advantages are the effects of a 
long habit, and the noble aſſurance pe- 
e culiar to high birth and power. If you 
* except the heroiſm of being openly 

D ed 


Like me the reader muſt take this forafatire 
rather than for Mrs. Verman's real opinion : 
though ſeemingly in earneſt, ſhe had too much 
ſenſe not to know the errors ſhe commended. 
Had ſhe painted them to her daughter under 
their true colours, ſhe would not have acted the 
part, ſhe wanted to perform. 
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a deiſt, a libertine, and an adulterer, 
you will ünd that almoſt every indi- 
vidual in the ſociety, is tainted with 
the ſame vices and follies. Fear 
hides the corrupted heart of a com- 


moner ; to that only you may aſcribe 


the appearance of more virtue in the 
Citizen than in the man of the world. 
Since then, Henrictia, you cannot 
Hatter yourſelf to know the man of 
true honour amongſt a thouland 
hypocrites ; would you heſitate in 
the choice of an huſband ? With the 
great you will be cenſured but re- 
ſpected; the ſpleen of the plebian 
raifed by their ſupertority over him, 
never goes fo far as to anihilate his ſer- 


vility : he murmurs, ſhakes his chain 
bur 
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but continues the ſlave. A falle ſtep 
in a woman of the City, expoſes her 
to contempt and miſery, in a Lady, 
it is called gallantry, and announces 
to the public her beauty and merit. 
For one huſband unfaſhionable enough 
to take the alarm and fue for a 
divorce, hundreds laugh at a diſ- 
grace they could not avoid, or {ſeem 
not to know it. An amiable com- 
panion rather than a faithful wife, is 
the taſte of the oreat. Senſible that 
ſentiment has its ebb and flow, they 
do not require a conſtancy, which 
their reaſon proves them to be a chi- 
mera, the hobby-horſe of the fools, 
and humble tradeſmen. Such an en- 
lightened indifference you cannot ex- 
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pect from the latter: their baſe born 
ſouls are entirely taken up with the 


ideas of order and decency, which 
among the polite are but as many in- 
centives to enjoy, 


« Your virtue, Henrietta, needs not 
this picture to determine your choice 
in favour of men of quality; I am 
conſcious you deteſt the thought of 
ever abuſing the man you will bleſs 
with your hand, but what in one hour 
appears impoſſible to happen, may 
in the next by the power of circum- 
ſtances come to paſs. Did a young 


man of a generous diſpoſition think 


he would rob at fifty his countrymen 
of ſeveral millions? No: it is for- 
tune's 
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tune's fault. The temptations the | 
laid before him were too ſtrong for 
his virtue: he could not poſſibly re- 
ſiſt, and therefore turned a plunder- 
er and a villain, , 


No man, no woman, premeditates 
a crime in cool blood; ſo long as we 
reaſon we abhor it, but wen paſſion 
takes the ſway it loſcs all its horrore, 
and ten to one we commit it. Like 
the talents of a general which are not 
generally eſteemed before he meets 
and defeats an enemy as brave as 
himſelf, our virtues are abſolutely 
unknown till we have oppoſed the 
ſeductions of deſire and conquered. 
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HE maxims of Mrs, Verman, 

though moſt of them the contrait 
of her conduct and of my way of think» 
ing, pleated my mind, and obliterated 
the charms of Mr. Romney, So cool 
were her contempt cf the citizen, and 
her eſteem of the great, that my theory 
in the knowledge of mankind yielded 
readily to the authority of her practi- 
cal experience. How could I miſtruſt 
her aſſertions, when the life ſhe had 
led among the different claſſes of men 


had needs taught her their real worth ? 
Books 


1 


Books tell not the paſſions of men ſo 
well as a conſtant intercourſe with them: 
a few days of familiar converſation 
betray a heart which the hiſtory of its 
feclings does not always unfold. Too 
often does an author miſtake his own 
affections for thoſe of the perſonages, he 
gives a part to perform in the novel he 
writes; too often is he a ſlave to pre- 
judice, and draws a falſe picture. For 
one Monte/quieu who compoſes for the 
man of all nations, how many only for 
the ſociety they live in! The ſame par- 
tiality which guides the pen of politi- 
cal writers you eaſily diſcover in thoſe 
of the memoirs which are daily publiſh- 
ed : To them both might be juſtly ap- 

D 4 plicd 


1 
plied the following French line for 2 
device, 


Hors nous et nos amis, nul n'aura de Hèrile. 


My mother's converſation reſtored 
the calm to my heart. If I thought of 
Mr. Romney it was only with the half 
pleaſure we feel at the ſecond fight of 
a line perſpeCtive, or the repetition of 
a cum. Left, however, his preſence 
ſnould revive the paſt illuſion, and 
wheedle me out of the hopes of a 
grandeur I flattered myſelf to enjoy one 
day, I refolved on not ſeeing him. A 
tender woman ſhould never ſuffer the 
viſits of the man ſhe fears, when her 

reaſan 


n 

reaſon is weak enough to diſſemble the 
reality of the danger ſhe runs. Nature. 
is not an enemy to be eaſily conquered : 
me laughs at our boaſted prudence, 
and often defeats it at the very minute 
we are the more certain of our triumph. 
I truſted not to reaſon for victory, but 
defired my mother to prevent by het 
care the return of a ſentiment, which, 
as I had once indulged it, might again 
He welcome to my heart. 
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Y confidence in Mrs. Verman 
* indeared me to her; ſhe no lon- 
ger ſaw in me the child ſhe had born, 
but the woman ſhe had educated, 
Like a lump of clay, which the art of 
the ſculptor metamorpholes into a Ve- 
nus, from her I had received a form 
which ſhowed the merit of the artiſt. 
] was a work her reaſon only had to 
boalt : ker empire over my mind flat- 
tered her the more that ſhe affected to 
have none over my perſon. 


« abjure the power which nature 
« and the laws have given me over 
” yons” 


( $0 } 


« you,” Had ſhe told me when the 
ſolidity of my judgment anſwered for 
my diſcretion, © I will direct your 
* choice but never force mine upon 
% you.” 

Thus, Suſannah, by ſeemingly leav- 
ing me to myſelf, ſhe had artfully diſ- 
poſed my heart to feel agreeably to her 
dictates, and not to perceive that I ac- 
ted as ſhe pleaſed, The art of an ora- 
or is to arm the paſſions one againſt 
another, and appear rather to adopt 
the opinion of his auditors than to eſtab- 
liſh his own. Whoever Knows how to 
flatter our pride is the maſter of our 
_ affection: at his voice, vice and virtue, 
wiſdom and folly change their nature, 

and 
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and obtain alternately our eſteem or 
contempt. 


* M * 290 % 

Some days paſſed without my hearing 
from Mr. Romney. I'll own to you, 
that I was not a little piqued at 
the indifference of a man whom I had 
thought deeply enamoured of me. My 
pride hated to refle& on the miſtake ] 
had made, and far from welcoming 
this new remedy againſt him, I was 
heartily vexed he himſelf had furniſhed 
me with it. However, determined not 
to love, I could not help wiſhing for 
his tenderneſs : his inſenſibility was a 
diſgrace to my charms. When their 
power is in queſtion, Suſannah, what wo- 


man 


(08-3 
man will not reſent the affront and mo- 
ditate a revenge? 


&« I will lay all the illuſions of beauty 
&« in ambuſh for him, and when his 
e heart has ſurrendered, treat it with 
all the haughtineſs of an offended 
% dconqueror; from me he ſhall have 
* no mercy ; he ſhall ſuffer all the tor- 
ec tures of an unhappy paſſion.” 


Theſe counſels of my indignation 


I concealed from Mrs. Verman, left 
ſhe ſhould point to me the danger at- 
tached to the attempt, and diſſuade 
me from it. More than one indiſcreet 
vain maid has loſt her liverty, and been 
chained with the fetters ſhe deſtined to 

the 
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the rebel or inſenſible. That truth 
glanced on my mind; there nothing 
could penetrate and fix but the means 


of gratifying my pride and aſſuring my 
ſucceſs, 


LET- 
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LETTER XIV. 


M Verman and I were walking 

in Richmond Park, when at the 
turning of an avenue we met with 
Lady Bennet. The firſt caſt of my 
eyes was in favour of her nephew: I 
looked for him, and ſaw him not. We 
had not been long with Lady Bennet, 
before ſhe whiſpered me 


How chagrined Mr. Romney will 
& be, not to have attended me to 
„Richmond, when he hears you was 


there! I am certain that the plea- 
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ſures he has been deſired to partake 


at Hampſtead will not compenſate 
for the loſs of your company. 


At his age, Madam, that lots is 
inſenſible. Young men, in the 
midſt of their amuſcments, think 
not of another happineſs. Veiy 
eaſily can he find a woman more a- 
greeable and entertaining: the aſſu- 
rance of the contrary 1s only a com- 
pliment paid to vanity, mere faſhion- 
able words, on which reaſon ſets no 
value, 


Indeed, Miſs, you wrong my ne- 
phew. His good ſenſe ſcorns to tell 


what he does not think; never will 
| * ho 
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he ſacrifice truth to the honour of 


« paſling for a polite man. He told 
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me of his love for you; I anſwer for 
his veracity.— 


* Of his love for me! ah—ah—ah! 
This jeſt I did not expect from you, 
my Lady.—- 


I am inearneſt, Miſs ; and if your 
heart has no objection, his hand is at 
your commands. 


* Theſe words confirm the jeſt, Ma- 
dam. What man of any prudence 
would ſo quickly determine for ma- 
trimony with a woman whoſe incli- 
nations he 1s hardly acquainted with 

” Ven- 
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Venture the happineſs of his whole 
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life to gratify a caprice? The man 
who ſubmits not his taſtes to the ex- 


amination of his judgment is not a 


huſband for me. Levity in a buſi- 
neſs of ſo great a moment ſhows not 
Mr. Romney to his advantage : he 
is too prudent to conſult but his fan- 


cy in the choice of his wiſe, 


He is inchanted with your beau- 


ty, and I have convinced him of 
your virtues.— 


„ Talk no more, talk no more.— 


And with a ſmile I put my hand on 
her lips, and joined Mrs. Verman. 
LE T- 
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02 ealy a conqueſt, my Lady, no 
longer flattered my vanity. My 
indignation ſubſided ; and had Mr, 


Romney appeared then before us, I 
would have received him with the kill- 
ing gaiety of indifference. 


Lady Bennet attempted a ſecond 
whiſper : I turned my ear. 


« Liſten to me 


And ſhe took me by the hand. 


66 Well, 


1 


« Well, what have you to ſay, dear 
Madam? 


« Think of my nephew, You can- 
not be inſenſible to his paſſion for 
* you—Can you?. 


« Pray, Madam, ſpare me the re- 
« petitioa cf that nonſenſe, I am 
frre, abſolutely free, and leave the 
5. diſpolal of my hand to my mother.— 


* To you only will he be indebted 
e for it—your mother's conſent is but 
an acceſſary to his happineſs. What 
* would her conſent avail a man of de- 


_ + licacy, were yours to be influenced 
© by 
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« by it? Freely, return love for love, 
My nephew is charming; he has 
wit, riches, and generoſity. With 
him, every with you may form {hall 
ebe fſatisfied-—he will breathe but to 


cc 


pleaſe, and make you ſupremciy 
' happy—he has ſeen you but once— 
But can you from hence queſtion 
« his ſincerity ?—Reflect on yourſelf, 
« and conſult not your modeſty 


Are not you now conſcious he mult 
«love? 


What a dangerous flatterer this Lady 
Bennet! Such an art in a Knight's 
wife! I know not what reply I would 
have made, had not Mrs. Verman called 
for me. inſtantly tripp'd to her, and 

| the 
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the glow which Lady Bennet had raiſed 
on my cheek retreated into my heart. 


No more did I leave my mother, 
and lend my ears to the too eloquent 
perſuaſive tongue of Lady Bennet.— 
One minute however ſhe found, as we 
lefr the park, to preſs my hand, and 
enforce her action with the following 


words : 


© The more I know you, the more 
« I wiſh you for my niece. My poor 
% nephew ! how he loves you! would 
„ you believe it, your heart would 


„ melt with ſympathy, and 


I curteſied, and ſtepped into the 


coach. 
LE T. 


LEE RAVE 


HE certainty of my triumph de- 
ſtroyed all the merit of Mr. Rom- 
ney. I compared him to a beautiful 
decoration, which pleaſes the eye and 
affefts not the ſoul, though, till it 
vaniſhes, every ſenſe ſeems to enjoy.— 
When this miſtake in our ſenfations 
warms a head in favour of an object, 
the heart catches neceſſarily the diſ- 
temper, and feels pleaſurably under the 
deluſions of a prepoſſeſſed fancy. A 
doctor infatuated with an error defends 
it with all the fire and eloquence of a 
devotee to truth. We all are that 


doctor. 


(78-1 
doctor who among mankind can ſay 


he knows_himſelf, and acts according 
to reaſon ? 


& I love not,” ſaid I to my mother 
« when we ſat in the coach, “I love 
« not: had not Lady Bennet con- 
« yinced me of her nephew's attach- 
« ment to me, I might have endan- 
« gered my liberty from too eager a 
e defire of captivating him. He is 
«+ mine; no longer am I his.“ 


And then I related her the project I 
had formed. 


« True, woman!“ exclaimed ſhe, in 
tapping her fan upon my ſhoulder; 
| true, 


1 


« crue, woman ! we never make uſe 
« of our underſtanding but when in 
* no need of it.” 


To compleat my cure, Mrs. Verman 
propoſed to ſlip the remainder of the 
evening at Lady B-——y's rout. 


« There, Henrietta, in the amaze- 

* ment which the diverſity of many 
% hundred characters will cauſe, you 
„ will loſe the idea of Mr. Romney— 
« Be not offended at the public, pri- 
vate, or familiar homage which men 
« will pay to your charms, and at the 
« Joud whiſperings which envy or ill- 
„% nature will force from the women 
„ againſt you. Have no ears in the 
E « polite 


cc 


cc 
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polite world, and. move your eyes 
but to applaud. 


« The art of uſing our organs is of 
the greateſt importance, and it 
ſhould be the principal part of our 
education: But the ignorant low 
wretches intruſted with it, like a 
painter's boy, whoſe ſole ſtudy is to 
prepare the colours, leave to genius 
and experience the finiſhing of our 
minds. A man of fortune laviſhes 
thouſands of pounds a year upon 
horſes and furniture, and grudges a 
few hundreds for perfecting the rea- 
ſon of his children. Inftead of 
chuſing a governor among the adepts 
in the ſcience of the world, he picks 

up 


cc 
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up a baſe-born fellow, whoſe whole, 
underſtanding is confined to the o- 
pinions of the univerſity he has lived 
in. This is the ſpring of moſt of 
the imprudences young men are 
guilty of at their firſt appearance 
into ſociety. Like an extenſive, 
thick-ſet, unfrequented foreſt, which 
offers no retreat to the bewildered 
traveller againſt the attacks of the 
wild beaſts, the ſtage of the un- 
known ſocial life has no aſylum for 
an innocent heart againſt falſhood 
and perfidy. Youth, taught only 
what they ought not to believe or 


++ practiſe, muſt needs be a prey to er- 


6 


rors, vice and folly, 


E 2 6 The 
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6 The education of the women, 
* Henrietta, is ſtill more unenlighten- 
% ed. The modern plans are the full 
* meaſure of ſtupidity, the fitteſt I 
ever knew or heard of to turn a 
* head and corrupt a heart. A virgin. 
« at fifteen is no leſs a wonder to me 
« than a diſcreet man at eighteen— 
The exiſtence of theſe two beings 
« is as inconſiſtent with the manner 
they are brought up, as ambition 
* with an abſolute want of talents.” 

BE. »% A 2 $$ # $» 


We were then within a few yards 
of Lady B—y's houſe. An hundred 
carriages announcing a numerous aſ- 
ſembly, though elegantly dreſſed, and 
of 
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of a form to be admired, I felt a fear, 
and as inſtantly a colouring declared ir 
to Mrs. Verman. 


« As Lady B——y's rout is the ren- 
% dezvous of almoſt all the people of 
„ faſhion, and 'tis the firſt time you 
venture among ſuch a number of 
« them, I owe you one advice. 


« Bluſh not when you enter the a- 

4 partments, but preſent yourſelf with 
« the caſe of a woman habituated to 
« act in the brilliant ſcenes of life. 
« Were they to perceive the ſmalleſt 
„ alteration in your features, diffidence 
« in your ſteps, and confuſion in the 
compliments you will pay or return, 
E 3 their 


C30 ©} 
their pride would ſhow you imme- 
«© diately their ſuperiority. The wo- 
„man who differs in her dreſs, her 
* ſpeech and her countenance, or mi- 
* micks only thoſe of the company 
„ ſhe viſits, is conſidered by them as 
« an exotic tranſplanted on a foreign 
% ſoil—the ſhadow of à reality.,—Re- 
% ſume your ſpirits, Henrietta, and 
„ yield them not an advantage you 
% partake with them.—Your modeſty, 
te you ſhould leave in the coach; it is 
a bad companion among the great; 
it may murder the inexpreſſible 
charms of your ſhape, and rob yaur 
graces of their inchanting play Ne- 
« yer forget that a becoming vice is 
much more eſteemed than an auk- 
& Ward virtue. 


LETTER 
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LET ER: AXVIE 


* | a ſenſible Frenchman, who ne- 


ver beheld but the borrowed 
charms of the Ladies of Paris, on enter- 
ing Ranelagh fixes upon a beauty 
wherever he caſts his eyes, and at that 
heavenly ſight thinks himſelf in a ter- 
reſtial paradiſe, my ſoul panted with 
delight at the firſt glance I threw before 
and round me in Lady B——y's appart- 
ment. Though 1 had many times ad- 
ded to the number of the idle and the 
gay at a Lady of quality's rout, never 
had I feen the ſame ſumptuoſity and 


E44  magnificence 


1 
magnificence diſplayed. My admira- 
tion did not however confuſe my head 
I curteſied, talked, liſtened, anſwered 
with all the coolneſs of a ſatisfied pride. 
The reſpect ſhewed me by ſome noble- 
men of our acquaintance, called ſoon the 
general attention; men and women with 
the moſt impertinent curioſity eyed me 
from head to foot : From the ſmiles of 
the former, and the uneaſineſs of the lat - 
ter, I quickly diſcovered I made a to- 
lerable figure. The ſpite of our own 
ſex is the beſt panegiric of our charms: 
words have not half its expreſſion and 
eloquence, and it 1s the more flattering 
that it is forced from our real ene- 
| 1 * * 2 * % 


So 
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So volatile a company, ſo diſſipated 
and ſeemingly more devoted to pleaſure 
than ſentiment, made me fancy every 
individual out of the reach of the paſ- 
ſions. ** Whoever thinks not, ſaid I 
„to myſelf, cannot feel;” and really 
their language and manners belyed rea- 
ſon, wit and common ſenſe. 


Mrs. Verman read in my heart. 


That behaviour and that language 
Henrietta, which offend your ſen- 
& ſibility, are the effects of a refined po- 
« litic, Thoughtleſsneſs is the excuſe 


« for the faults, rank and fortune do 
4 not juſtify, and a guard againſt the 
indiſcretions of too open @ character 
7 E 5 They 
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They fave the trouble to biuſh, and 
defeat the hatred of an enemy or the 


ſagacity of a rival. Another time I 
will explain you the hidden myſteries 


of ſuch a conduct, and convince you 


of its propriety. It is enough now 
to aſſure you, that none here are real- 
Ivy what they appear to be, 


« But the old, Madam, why do they 


play the tools ? The levity of 
youth agrees with the wrinkles on 
their faces no more than the liberti- 
niſm of a Biſhop with the ſanctity of 
his ſtation. Their airs and their age 
are the moſt incompatible things 1 
ever aw: their union is a moſt vio- 


lent ſatire of reaſon and decency—l 
wiſh 


6. 97 
with I had not beheld the odious 
ſpectacle. 


When you know mankind better, 
you will take theſe contradictions 
as the natural effects of a ſocial bfe, 
The fear of being forſaken when we 
can no longer procure a diverſion or 
a pleaſure, compeis us to aſſume the 
looks of approbation and indulgence 
—by conforming 1n appearance to the 
follies of young people, we ennoble 
and authorize them ; their gratitude 


gives in return reſpects and atten- 
dance Thus our pride enjoys when 
every other ſentiment is dead. The 
miſeries of a ſolmude, after having 
long lived in the world, are not to be 


born 
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& born—We muſt ſtill ſee, talk and 
& ſlander. A woman who has not that 
« comfort at ſixty might as well be 
© buried: the torment of reflecting 
« is worſe than death—hardly one in 
ten thouſand can think coldly on the 
paſt, and be a tolerable companion 

to herſelf. | 


ee 


Continue your obſervations, Hen- 
«© rietta, This is a ſchool where you 
„ may form your judgment, and then 
ebe in no need of a guide in the 
« thorny path of life. I adviſe you 
« not to ſhow ſo much wit that they 
« may think they have more than you 
« — This ſuperiority, rather than that of 
beauty, moſt women are defirous to 


poli, 
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« poſſeſs, as the latter is the gift of 
© nature and the former their own 
« work— allow them that advantan- 
* tage, and your own rivals will praiſe 
cc you.” 


LETTER 
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LETTER XVII. 


88 a group of fooliſh heads, 
though the greateſt part of them, 
eſteemed the wileſt of the nation, 
plunged me a few minutes into a ſad 
reverie, and cauſed the following ſo- 


hloquy. 


«© What men! what women !—this 
„ the choſen ſet of mankind recom- 
The 


« circle into which ſhe deſtines me to 


e mended me by my mother 


* move !—however plauſible her juſti- 


Cc 
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Acation of them, no real worth can 
be 
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be hid under fo viſible a contempt of 


themſelves. He who has merit is 


fond of glory and not of ſhame—She 
who has virtue prides not in the airs 


of vice—their folly is too natural to 
be affected. What! not one 
thought that can reveal their reaſon ! 


every where the looks of felt 
ſufficiency have we then no other 
value than that we receive from a 
coltly dreſs and a graceful mien 


People fo much taken up with their 


dear perſons cannot concern them- 
ſelves in another's happineſs—Their 
fouls muſt be totally dead to tender 
feelings Love, pity, generoſity 
are unknown to them their affec- 
tions center in them—1n them on- 


ly 
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4 ly—How can a woman reſiſt long, 


cc 


cc 


the preſſing paſſions of her heart 
and the attacks of a lover, when her 
virtue is not ſupported by the eſteem 
and tenderneſs of her huſband ! how 
can this not hate his wife when cards, 
diſſipation and the deſire of pleaſing 
are the delights ſhe prefers to his at- 
tachment ?—Oh True happineſs 
proceed from our feelings, and not 
the vain ſatisfaction of a falſe pride 
Alt may be a torment to be depriv- 
ed at once of the appearances of 
rank and fortune, but when we en- 
Joy them, poor—poor indeed is the 
pleaſure they give, | 


Then 
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Then, Suſannah, I thought of Mr. 
Romney, Take my word for it. 
From my camparing him to the com- 
pany I was with, he gained infinitely 
in my eſteem.— I reflected on a conjugal 
life, enlivened by a mutual love: it 
appeared to me the only bliſs to be 
wiſhed for—— ſighed at the ambition 
of my mother. 


LETTER 
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T* men were too politely bred-up 
not to offend my modeſty with 
the tender of their homage. My 


charms for an hour were the topic of 
their indefatigable tongue. Never be- 
fore were my ears ſtunned with ſuck a 
torrent of impertinent eulogiums. I 
vas an angel juſt eſcaped from heaven 
for the delight of mankind—the only 
« temptation the devil could reaſonably 
think of to plunge them deeper and 
deeper into fin.—No woman could 
be without envy, no man without 
love at the ſight of ſo tranſcendent 

a 


( 9x1 ) 
& a beauty—what quarrels, what diſ- 
<« ſentions I would cauie in fociety !— 


Thus, dear Suſannah, was I peſtered 
and tormented till a fine Lady ſtopped 
this tide of falſhood and civility by de- 
firing me to make one with her at 


quadrille. 
I never play, Madam.“ 
This anſwer confounded her. 


Lou never play !—amazing }-—— 


And ſhrugging her ſhoulders up with 
contempt left me with good God 
what a company has ſhe kept!“ 


Pray 


( 92 ) 
« Pray, Miſs,” aſked another with 


the ſupercilious air of a new made 
count. 1s, * ſince you do not play, how 
do you kill the tedious hours of an 


ac 
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evening? for my part I would dic 
were I to tell them by myſelf at my 


chimney corner. How do you mur- 


der them away Miſs ?— 


„In the converſation, my Lady, 
of à few of my mother's choſen 
friends. 


But, Miſs, we cannot always 
Chatter, —— 


« We think, Madam 


« You think—ah—ah—ah! that's 


odd enough—finediverſionindeed !— 
And 


do 
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And with the ſmile of pity ſhe went 
to whiſper my anſwer to every card- 
— 


The ſingularity of my replies, freed 
me from my admirers; they could not 
with honour to themſelves, differ in my 
faviour from the opinion of a quality 
toaſt. I was truly a very fine crea- 
« ture, but how could I have any merit 
«* fincel played not at cards, and durſt to 
« boaſt I thought ſometimes ?”—this 
judgment formed upon me I read in al- 
moſt every look—ſome ſmilea their ap- 
probation of me—but none preſumed to 


take my part, 
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mother was upon the rack; 1 


ſaw it, but honeſt pride had pre- 


vailed over falſe venity : I was inſenſi- 
ble of her ſufferings. 


A pretty world this, ſaid I to my- 
„ felt! They courted me when they 


© took me for a fool, and forſake me 
* when I prove I am not fo,” 


The reflected contempt they inſpired 
me tor them, ſpread itſelf on my coun- 
tenance, nor did I attempt to conceal 
it.— Ready wit, or ſuperiority of birth, 

had 
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had not availed me ſo much: it gave 
me an importance which ſtruch theſe 
little ſouls, and gave again a life to 
their deceitful flattering tongue. Had 
] betrayed 4 ſenſibility at tl. ec afront 
intended upon me, I ſhould have been 
avoided and laughed at, but my in- 
difference annuuncirg both n., know- 
ledge of the world. and my diſdain of 
them, thei: haughtiinets. vaniihec, and 1 
was once more courted and aumired. 


This ſudden turn threw the Counteſs 
into no ſmall a confuſion. From the 
bad opit ion ſhe entertained for the 
company, ſhe had hoped they would 
not perceive the advantage ſhe had 
given me, or ſide with me againit an 

heroic 


e 
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betoic ſupporter of their invaded rights. 
Like an army of ſcribblers, always 
ready to engage the firſt genius who 
dares to monopoliſe the public eſteem, 
the fools of quality ſhould conſtantly 
ſtand in defence of one another, and 
with ſneers, jargon and ſcorn, beat 
their enemy out of the field. 


For the firſt time, the ſenſe of her 
folly brought a glow on the cheek of 
a fine lady; ſpite of her fan, which 
ſhe placed between her ſhame and us, 
I diſcovered it. *Twas not the co- 
louring of an humbled pride, but of 
the conſciouſneſs of having acted con- 
trary to the diftates of her heart. This 
diſcovery made me her friend, in the 

fame 
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ſame time that it filled me with indig- 
nation againſt the manners of the age, 
which had thus ennobled falſhood and 


impertinence to the diſgrace of nature 
and reaſon, 


My miſtake of the Counteſs's cha- 
racter, made me inſtantly repeal the 
ſentence I had pronounced againſt the 
men and women be ore me IT hey 
might all, for what I knew, wear the 
ſame maſk, and have a foul the very 
contraſt of their air. Does the mioral 
he preaches tell always tlie real ſenti- 
ments of a clergyman, and a promise 
on his honour the integrity of a no- 
bleman ? No, not one in twenty agrees 
with his ſermons, or his words : their 


F hearts 
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hearts are in a perpetual contradiction 
with their tongue.——How difficult to 
know mankind ! that knowledge we 
can acquire no more than that of our- 
ſelves—Like the myſteries, they bid 
dehance to our reaſon and experience. 
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LETTER NEL 


« FT Muſt not for the future believe 
the appearances, but, like a cir- 
4 cumſpect philoſopher, wait till every 
e doubt be elucidated to form my 


« judgment.” 


This reſolution reconciled me to the 
company, whom I looked then upon 
as a particular kind of men who had 
their own language, opinions and man- 
ners, and whoſe hearts, doubly guard- 
ed by pride and policy, never truſted 
their real feelings to the indiſcretion of 
F-4 a look 
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a look or a feature, I went ſo far in 
their favour, as to doubt whether their 
apparent folly was not true wildom, 
ſince the generality of mankind conti- 
nued to proſtrate at their feet, adore 
their whims, and be ruled by them. 


Theſe changes, in my way of think- 
ing, were the natural effects of the 
different lights under which they ap- 
peared to me. I was in the caſe of a 
man wlio ſceing a camelion in a green 
colour, thought it was its genuine 
form, till he perceived it turned into 
white, then black, then red, according 
to the various coloured objects near 
which it ſtood. The diverſity of the 
characters of thoſe whom he has in- 

tereſt 


E 


tereſt to pleaſe or deceive, is the co- 
loured object from which the grcat 
borrow their countenances ; and o ex- 
preſilve is then the figure they put on, 
that within a few hours they may ra- 
tionally be eſteemed or deſpiſed. 


Tired to liſten, and be compelled to 
ſmother every bluſh their perpetual 
attacks on my delicacy called on my 
cheeks, I got up, and after having 
walked round ſeveral card-tables, ſtep- 
ped to that where the Counteſs played. 
So much of good nature and friendſhip 
was in my looks, that ſhe beheld me 
without hatred. This paſlion, as a ſpe- 
cific againſt the ſenſe of our injuſtice, 
prevails ſo often in the heart of thoſe 

F 3 who 
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who offend, that the abſence of it in 
the Counteſs confirmed my eſteem of 


her. 


There was by her an empty chair. 


She looked at it, then ſmiled upon me. 
J underſtood her, and fat down, She 
ſtooped ro my ear, 


«ce 
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% was a fool—forgive,—Upon the 
ſtage my rank has placed me, there 
are parts I am obliged to perform 
to comply with the taſte of the ſpec- 
tator. The more we ſwerve from 
nature, and depart from other men's 
opinions and manner of acting, the 
greater our glory, the louder and 
more inceſſant the applauſes they be- 

„ ſtow. 
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ſtow. Though ſenſible that our tri- 
umphs are the contempt of the wile, 


theſe are ſo few, compared to the 


multitude who admire us, that our 
reaſon argues always in favour of 
our pride; add to this the lilly at- 
tempts of the public, which afford 
us as much pleaſure as Holland's 
ſervile imitation of Garrick's man- 
ner, gives a diſgult to the belt 


« judges of theatrical merit, and you 


ts 


will ceaſe to wonder we ſtill conti- 
nue to wear a maſk which every body 
endeavours to take away from us, to 
adorn themſelves with —-Let us be 


« friends, Miſs, you will find me wor- 


«c 


«c 


thy of your eſteem to you I'll ſhow 


the woman I muſ. conceal from the 
F 4 public 


ey 
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Merit, in the polite 
** world, has the fate of an ill written 


public eye. 


novel: it is an intruder, whoſe fight 
© is conſtantly deteſted and avoided.— 


ler partner begging then ſhe would 
aircnd to her cards 


* 


If you deſpiſe me not, Miſs, come 
* to ſce me; I'll be proud of an inti- 
* macy with you— Will you ? 


I curteſied to her invitation, and pro- 
miled to go. 


* The vilits they paid each other would have 


| ſwelled this work to four volumes inſtead of 


two. They form ſo intereſting an epiſode as 
to deſerve to be publiſhed by itſelf. I will 
give it to the public ſome time next ſummer, 


under the title cf WO MAN, 
LET: 
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LE 4 1 ER XXEH, 


1 3 ſaid I to myſelf, as I 
on was going to Mrs. Verman, 
% for the fake only of differing from 
e their inferiors, the great degrade 
% themſelves of the dignity of man, 
« and leave ſhameleſsly to thoſe they 
« ſcorn the appearance of a ſuperiority 
« of merit and virtue! Is it poſſible 
« that the ingenuity and good ſenſe of 
« the Counteſs Mortimer ſhould be 
« ſuch a defect as to expoſe her to a 
« bluſh, or the ſecret malicious whil- 


« pers of a polite circle, were ſhe bold 
F 5 enough 
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enough to talk and behave in cha- 
rafter! A torment to a generous 
heart muſt be a lite thus forcibly de- 
voted to falſhood and folly.— They 
look happy—'tis a lie. Happineſs 
cannot conſiſt in the perpetual ſa- 
crifice of our taſtes and inclinations, 
in the frivolous regard of thoſe we 
deſpiſe, or in the natural contempt 
we muſt have of ourſelves. The 
pleaſures of pride are not a com- 
penſation for the loſs of the public 
eſteem ; their indifference of it is not 
ſincere: Every man, every woman, 
unleſs abſolutely inſenſible of ho- 


nour, are proud to obtain and de- 
ſerve it. 


R + % SS # 
Far 
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Far from healing the wound which 
my heart had received, the company 
renewed its ſenſibility. The deſpair of 
ever enjoying happineſs with a cour- 
tier, who from his circumſtance in 


life had none to procure, revived the 
idea of Mr. Romney. A man of his 
rank had not the noble privilege of 
« being a fool, without incurring the 
* contempt of the world; on his me- 
« rit only could he rely for an honour- 
« able diſtinction in a ſoc cty, Here 
e fortune, unattended by a high birth, 
% intitles not the individuals to the 
« airs, vices and follies cf people of 
% quality, When the Gepravity ot our 
* hearts is not encouraged by flat- 

**-IEFcrs, 
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ee terers, and the inſignificancy of our 


enemies, we ſeldom laugh volunta- 
rily at morality, and give a looſe to 
every deſire. From Mr. Romney's 
real neceſſity of obeying the calls of 
honour and decency, I may ſafely 


conclude he is the man my reaſon 
«© mult prefer. 
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Certain that the knowledge of this 
laſt thought would diſpleaſe Mrs. Ver- 


man, I took care to conceal it from 
her. 


So thoughtful, Henrietta, in this 
« gay circle 


IJ am not well, Madam; I am as 
much ſuffocated from the want of 


* 217, 
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air, as tired of their ſenſeleſs praiſes, 
Modeſty is here in a perpetual ago- 
ny; it ſeems they out- vie one ano- 
ther in their attacks againſt her; 
and exert all the powers of refined 


civility to give her the deadly blow. 
Though you have taught me to an- 


« ſwer their language, you have not 
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made me inſenſible of the poiſon it 
contains. In vain does the ambi- 
tious gild the pill of infamy to con- 
quer the ſcruples of the man he 
wants; this ſoon parts it from its 
taliſman, and fees it as it is. My 
feigned indifference is an injury to 
virtue: J hate to be witty on an im- 
moral ſubject 


« Few 
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&© Few women, Henrietta, would 
mi*ace compliments for offences, 
and none be ſo ſevere upon them- 


ſelves. Words mom thoſe men's 
lips, like a trifling noiſe in a ſolitary 
place, can alarm or frighten but the 
fools and cowards. Wherever you 
go, you will meet the fame nen; 
all have deſires, and will tell you of 
them ; they differ only in the man- 
ner and expreſſion. The audacity 
of a beau, and the reſpectful ho- 
mage of a man diffident of his me- 
rit, are adapted to their characters; 
both talk as they feel, and behave 


as they dare. 


Forgive mankind 
their errors, but take care not to be 
their victim. 


Like you I want to 


breathe, let's go. 
LE T- 


LETTER XXIII. 


1 88 woman of gallantry rejoices no 


more at the vain attempts of her 
jealous huſband to ſupriſe her upon the 
bed of guilr, and a prime miniſter at 
having ſecured a majority in his favour 
in both houſes, than I did when ] left 
Lady B y's rout, My heart free 
from conſtraint, dilated with inexpreſſi- 
ble delight at the recovery of its liber- 
ty. Like the light which diſpels the 
fears of a child trembling in the dark, 
and gives him back the favourite toy 
he had loſt, the freedom I enjoyed obli- 


terated 


„ 


terated the odious hours, during which 
my mind had been the ſlave of faſhion, 
and indeared to my ſenſes the memory 
of Mr. Romney. 


No longer did I fuffer pride to ſway 
over love, and fancy to impoſe upon my 
reaſon. The blind which the glittering 
apparatus of grandeur, and the coun- 
ſels of my mother had put on my eyes, 
vaniſhed as ſoon as I began to reflect. 
When in the cool hours of retirement, 
the ſoul being not then biaſſed by the 
preſence of the deluſive objects which 
attracted her attention, we appeal to our 
underſtanding from the judgment of 
our paſſions, how different the conſe- 
quence we draw, the ſentence we de- 

Cree 


( 


cree ! At thoſe hours the ambitious, the 
miſer, the voluptuous and the lover, 
may ſee as clearly in their hearts, as 
they behold their features in a faithful 
glaſs. The vanity of their purſuits, 
and the ridicule of their wiſhes are 
written in large characters before them, 
yet, though all have the power to read, 
how few will or can exert it! we are fo 
averſe to be enlightened, ſo unwilling 
to ſacrifice errors to truth, that it 
would ſeem we are, from the moment we 
are born, put underthe guard of folly— 
reaſon, reaſon! I am afraid thou art 
but an empty name! I fee ambition 
conquer love, and love conquer ava- 
rice, but what paſſion ever yielded to 
the cool voice of reaſon! that man 1s 

feebly 


( 14 ) 
feebly affected whoſe ſoul can be ealily 
argued into moderation, whoſe feelings, 


like the airs of a coquet, are at the com- 
mand of his judgment, 


LET. 
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LETTER XXIV. 


8 apt is our mind to change and 
paſs from one determination to an- 
other, that unleſs the heart be abſolute- 
ly taken up with a ſenſation, none can 
flatter themſelves to welcome the next 
day the opinion they had the day be- 
fore. Such a fickleneſs is the ſatire of 
the modern education. If, at a time 
when our underſtanding may be modi- 
fied at the pleaſure of our inſtructors, 
we were not, through their ignorance, 
led into a falſe knowledge of the foibles 
of humanity, we would not labour un- 
der the mortal pang of ſuſpence: our 
choices 
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choices would be as unalterable as the 
fervour of a devoree, fully convinced of 
the exiſtence and power of the God he 
adores. Some boaſt their conſtancy 
when once reſolved, I believe them no 
more, than I would a criminal, who 
pleads not guilty, in hope his guilt ſhall 
not be detected, 


I was the next morning wavering ſtill 
between love and pride, when the un- 
expected preſence of Mr. Romney gave 
the victory to the former. 


Mrs. Verman being not at home, I 
knew not at firſt whether I ſhould re- 
ceive him, but my heart talking in his 
favour, he was introduced, 

My 
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My countenance did not beſpeak the 
proud Henrietta ; my fight had how- 
ever ſuch an effect upon him as to 
make his bow and his compliment ex- 
tremely ungraceful and unmeaning. 


4 This man, ſaid I to myſelf, knows 
de how to flatter, his confuſion tells his 
e reſpect; 1 muſt reward him for it.” 


And I immediately called his ſpirits 
to order by aſſuring with a {mile I was 
pleaſed to ſee him. 


« Oh! Say again you are pleaſed.” — 


« What ſenſe do you give to theſe 
* words that you wiſh to hear them re- 
peated * 


« They 


6 308-1] 
« They have ſuch a charm as to 
ce ſtrike my ſoul with unſpeakable de- 


e light— Forgive— but— Oh! Miſs. 


« Henrietta—would this heart could 


lay open before you 


« I am quite a ſtranger to the lan- 
& guage of a heart: I beg you would 
« ſpeak in a tongue I may underſtand 
and anſwer.— How does Lady 
« Bennet ? 


And I ſat down. 
« Very—well.— 


„ And with a ſigh he drew a chair 


« near me.” 
« This 


cc 
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* This opportunity I have long de- 


&* ſired for—frown not—my happineſs 
depends wholly upon your ſmiles— 
« Beggar me not of this minute of 
& bliſs—my honeſty has a friend in 
„ your virtue—A true love can never 
give offence; it is an homage due to 
« beauty.” 


1 had not the heart, Suſannah, to 
play the coquet, and plague the man 
whoſe fincerity I could not queſtion. 


« I thought, Sir, you eſteemed me 
« too much to talk co my pride rather 
e than to my reaſon. Do you believe 
e me ſo void of ſenſe as not to be able 
to hear but of flattery ?!!— What a 

miſerable 


** 


cc 
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miſerable opinion they entertain of the 
young women in this polite age |— 
Pray, Sir, find another topic than 
my own perſon, or give me leave to 
retire. I am too proud to ſtay with 
a man who compliments my vanity 
at the expence of my character.— 


« Miſtake me not: I both eſteem 
and love you. I have undoubtedly 
many of the faults peculiar to my age, 
but I deteſt falſhood—Never have 
my lips belyed my heart, and be- 
trayed a virtuous woman into the 
belief of a paſſion I did not feel. — 


« Theſe are the very looks, the very 


expreſſions of deceit—all uſe them to 
betray.— 
« In 
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ty will not be conviction. — 


„ 


In me they are the interpreters of 
truch.— 


If the moſt experienced women 
are daily the dupes to the art of men, 
what innocent maid 15 able to diſtin- 
guiſh it from nature, and be tre- 
from doubt and fear !——Impru- 
dence and ſelf ſufficiency may eaſily 
believe, and truſt their charms for 
the ſecurity ofa man's words So long 
as I am not a fool, tor me probabili- 


„% Will not you make an excep- 


cc 


tion ? 


In your favour ?— 


G „% Tniccd 
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Indeed, I deſerve i. 


„ have but your word, and you 
are a man 


« Do you take me for an enemy? 
*« No: but I'll act as if you were 


* So ſuſpicious, and you live hap- 
PY! 


% For that very reaſon I am not mi- 
& {erable 


What charms are there in inſenſi- 
6 bility ?—— 


« Thoſe 
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«© Thoſe of being ſafe from the 
pains of repentance 


* How can you feel thoſe, when u- 
nited to a man of honour ?— 


The ſcarcity of ſuch a character is 
not a temptation to credit its re- 
ality. 


„ How ſevere your ſatire of man- 
kind! what, not one man of true 
merit? 


% What do you underſtand by true 
merit? I never heard of any thing 
ſo much ſpoken of; but it is fo dii- 
ferently defined, that one would be 
apt to think it does not exiſt, — 


G 2 „True 
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« True merit conſiſts in never doing 
or talking againſt the dictates of 


one's heart.— 


* You frighten me.—What! an a- 
vowed libertiniſin is the character of 
true merit! who would not be a 
plague to ſocicty, were he to obey 
but the calls of his paſſions ?— 


„The natural depravity of our 
hearts, charming Henrietta, is cor- 


rected by n excellent education. A 


man of liberal principles is humane, 
generous, indulgent to all men, and 


- levere only to hinueli— 


« Nut, Sir, the courtier's creed 15 
abiuluicly the reverſe of yours. You 
| cc do 
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do not pretend {urely to a greater de- 
„ gree of wildom, which of you is 
right? — 


« appeal to your heart for a judg- 
ment between us, — 


« I pronounce in your favour.— 


He took my hand to his lips, and 
printed a kiſs upon it. 


What avails my deciſion, if I fa- 
* voured only a chimera? Where is 
„ the man reſembling your deſcrip- 
„ tion? By what ſigns may I know 
e him from his mimic ? Buffoons ex- 


cel often in the parts they imitate 
G 3 & think 
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think of the dangers to which one 
error cxpole us, of the unavoidable 
humiliation attending our credulity, 
—who will reflect, and not ſuſpend 
his judgment, not wait till our rea- 
ſon ſatisfied objects no longer to the 
choice we make ? 


Too many cautions, Miſs, are the 
poiſon of life : we ſhould be the 
moſt wretched of all creatures, were 
our hearts in a perpetual calm, our 
minds ever capable of refle&tion.— 
No pleaſures could we enjoy, were 
we to ſubmit them to the tribunal 
of reaſon. Who would venture on 
the perilous ſea of marriage with 
the view of the ſtorms impending 


upon 
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upon it? What ſociety would long 
ſubſiſt, were every individual to en- 
tertain a mutual diffidence one of 
another? I do not fav, Miſs, we 
ſhould truſt a man upon his appa- 
rent behaviour; too often is tlie 
ſhape of a man of honour the form 
of a rogue; but let this never keep 
ſo ſtrict a guard upon himſelf, na- 
ture will betray him : if he has vices, 
he will forget himſelf, and be then 
the ſport of our ſex, and the ſcorn 
of yours,—I am a man, therefore 
liable to imperfections and folly : 
this 1s no reaſon why I ſhould be 
tainted with them. Let my actions, 
Miſs, anſwer for my veracity—eſteem 
me ſo long as I ſhall deſerve it. 
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„% And you think, Sir, that a man 
cannot watch fo attentively upon 
himſelf, as to keep incog. whilſt he 
is pleaſed to be ſo? 


* Actuated by a ſtrong paſſion, and 
in the hope of obtaining the prize 
he covets, the ambitious may ſacri- 
fice nature to the only want he feels, 
But a real lover has conſtantly his 
heart on his lips—his ſoul is ſeen in 
his eyes—he has not the power to 
deceive. Reſpect is the characte- 
riſtic of a lover—never will he, or 
can he, offend the object he is ena- 
moured with. 


« And 


( 129 ) 


© And you love me ?— 


« The doubt is torment—I love, 
% ſincerely love you. 


And he fell on his knees. 


© That your ſuſpicions may entirely 
* vaniſh, here is my hand—diſpoſe 
* of it—do you {till doubt my fin- 


“ cerity ? 


I felt fuch a pleaſure on ſeeing him 
at my feet, chat J forgot to bid him to 
riſe.— Both my hands were in his, and 
my looks told him plainly I had a mind 
to belicve. 


G 5 cc Do 
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* Do you ſtill doubt my ſincerity ?— 


& [To not - But 


* 


How expreſſive of fear was his 
ſtammering of that word! 


* You may change—— 


“Change !— no, never, never—I 
am happy 


At that inſtant the door flew open, 
and iny mother entered the room, 
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LETTER NV. 


HAT! Mr. Romney, at my 
daughter's feet !—at a firſt 
viſit What am I to believe? 


„Look upon her, Mailam; Was 
not my ſituation very natural? who 
could with impunity behold ſuch 
charms ? I had a heart—it felt their 
power—My fortune and my hands 
are at her commands Dear Henriet- 
ta, your confuſion is an affront upon 
your mother and me Since ſhe loves 


« you, ſhe cannot be offended at the re- 


ſpectful 
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te ſpectful attachment of a friend of her 
% family—my character and riches are 
« as unqueſtionable as your beauty, 
and her affection for you Sce our 
pardon in her looks. — 


« T own, Sir, that I was ſuprized at 
the novelty—l did not—indeed I did 
not expect it but I am not angry.— 


Theſe laſt words ſhe ſpoke with a 
ſmile, and then carted at me an 
eye filled with indignation. She came 
to me. 


« Is it thus, Miſs, you keep the pro- 
* mile you made ?— 


« There 


( 133 ) 
© There, is my excuſe, Madam.— 
And I pointed to Mr. Romney. The 


energy of my anſwer, ſtill enforced by 


the firmneſs of my voice confounded 
Mrs. Verman. 


„He, your excuſe 


She bit her lips with reſentment and 
went from me. 


My mother had too much power over 
her paſſions not to ſubdue them inſtanc- 
ly when their knowledge would have 
ſubmitted her to cenſure, and too much 
art not to put the moſt obſtinate man 
out of his favourite ſubjects, and give a 
converſation the turn ſhe liked the Ecſt. 
In 
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In vain did Mr. Romney ſeize every 
opportunity to introduce the topics of 
love and marriage, his ingenuity was as 
often deteated by her prudence. Tired 
at laſt not to be able to put one word 
or two in favour of his defires, he took 
his leave tully convinced that if he had 
my conſent he could not flatter himſelf 
with that of my mother. 


LET- 
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LETTER XVI. 


989 after Mr. Romney's retreat, 
Mrs. Verman's political indifference 
dwindled into a downright anger. Her 
facrifice of this paſſion made it but the 
fiercer when ſhe could indulge it. The 
bad man is not fo heartily incenſed at 
the honours conferred upon his ene- 
my, as ſhe was at the thought her 
reaſon had been the ſport of my hypo- 
criſy. Her otiended pride made her 
for ſome time forget the miſcarriage of 
her favourite plan. She could not bear 
having been the fool of a daughter, 
whoſe inclinations ſhe fancied to have 

at 
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at her diſpoſal. To ſee me act contra- 
rily to her expectation, was an aſſault 
on her judgment ſhe could not forgive. 
All this ſhe expreſſed with looks, mo- 
tions and words. © No longer was I 
her beloved Henrietta, but a baſe, un- 
grateful, unnatural wretch, whom ſhe 
had nurſed up like a tender friend, to 
be the moſt effectually robbed of her 
happineſs, and ſtabbed to the heart.” 


Conſcious I had not done any thing 

I ought to repent or bluſh for, I fat 
filent, and with all the intrepidity of in- 
nocence. The calm of my ſpirits raiſed 
her paſſion to a higher degree. My 
inſenſibility of her wrongs was a keener 
injury than my diſſimulation; this 
might 


(INF 3 
might be the effect of fear, but the 


former could only be cauſed by indif- 
ference or hatred.” 


Had I then attempted my defence, 
like the pilot who would fail againſt 
the tide and wind, the utmoſt efforts 
of art and ingenuity would have 
proved unſucceſsful. As well might 
I have told a young widow, enchanted 
at the death of an abhorred huſband, 
ſhe ſhould regret his loſs, and be a 
prey to ſorrow, than to have hoped to 
convince my mother of the reaſonable- 
neſs of my attachment to Mr. Rom- 
ney, and the abſurdity of her charge 
againſt me. I waited till ſhe had ab- 
ſolutely loſt the power of ſpeech, and 

of 
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of expreſſing in her features a violent 
affection of the ſoul. So uncommon a 
flood of fury could not continue”: the 
delicacy of her frame could not long 
labour under the deſtroying ſenſation : 
the moment came, when, between a 
half breathing and fainting, ſhe forci- 
bly abandoned to me her ears and her 
reaſon, 


I told her of the force of the circum- 
ſtances—ſhe ſhook her head with con- 
tempt—of the good qualities and for- 
tune of Mr. Romney, which would 
 fatisfy even the ambition or ſenſibility 
of a girl my ſuperior in birth, or ac- 
compliſhments. 


% Weak 
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* Weak girl |—weak girl! — 


And ſhe put her hands upon her 
eyes. 


«© What happineſs, dear Madam, can 
your daughter promiſe herſelf with 
* a nobleman who will love her but 
* ſo long as her charms ſhall pleaſe 
« his fancy, and ſcorn her from the 
% hour the novelty being vaniſhed, he 
« will repent the choice he made? 
„ Love may for a while ſilence pride 
© and ambition, but when its illuſions 
t are paſſed, will not the once favourite 
&« inclination be curſed as the cauſe of 
«* endleſs ſhame and forrow ?—lt the 

good 
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good nature of an huſband does not 


* permit him to declare his thoughts 
% openly, does not the diſcerning ſelf- 
„ love of his wife trace them in his 


« behaviour? What woman of any de- 
% Ficacy can tamely ſuffer the diſlike 


„ of her huſband? Diſlike! rather 


* ſhould I have ſaid his contempt !— 
« What virtue can then be guarded 
«© apgainlt the temptation of revenge? 
& though a crime, who will not com- 
« mit it?—[n vain ſhould we call to 


religion for help againſt the reſentment 
« of our hearts - the woman—1 fear—is 
« always between God and our pray- 
« ers—Expoſe me not, dear Madam, 
4 to a futurity marked by deſpair, vice 
* and folly. In an union with Mr. 

*« Rom- 
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Romney, equality of rank frees me 


from his diſdain 


« Leave me leave me, thou 
thoughtleſs girl—— 


« 1] will not, till I have found my 
mother again—— 


“ Forget that man, and I am thy 
mother 


« Would you ſee me miſerable ?— 


« Thou art a fool, * thou 
art a fool; leave me 


« On my knees I beg for forgive- 


nels, and your approbation——- 


« Ex- 
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« Expect neither of them What 
4 obſtinacy -I have no patience— 


And riſing with the motions of the 
utmoſt diſpleaſure 


4 To your room— no more will I 
*© hear — to your room this moment 


I Gghed, and obeyed. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXVIL 


* HE two following days I was 
kept cloſe priſoner, and forbid 

the uſe of my pen. This ſeverity 
ſtrengtnened the paſſion it was intended 
to deſtroy. In the abſence of the daily 
diverſions which took up my time and 
my thoughts, my fancy naturally gave 
way to the feelings of my heart, as the 
ſole relief againſt the tediouſneſs of cap- 
tivity, A perpetual reverie on the 
man we love muſt neceſſarily add to 
his charms and our tenderneſs He 
is not like a caſtle we build in the air 
with the richeſt materials our imagina- 
tions 
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tions can dream of, and whoſe ſtruc- 
ture, in the ſobriety of our ſenſes, rea- 
ſon diſapproves, and pulls down—this 
is not the fate of a lover: we are always 
ſo ſmitten with the agreeable picture, 
as to have it not in our power to diſcern 
its defects. Mrs. Verman's proceed- 
ings favoured Mr. Romney : not once 
did Reaſon whiſper that prejudice might 
lead the pencil I drew, and was 
pleaſed with my work. 


To theſe two days of entire ſolitude, 
Suzannah, I owe my preſent misfor- 
tunes ; they decided my paſſion, and 
made me the wretch I am. My mo- 
ther but that character is ſacted—1 

muſt 
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I muſt ſuppreſs my complaints, and 
ſuffer in ſilence. 


% * #$ $  # % #$ 


J was muling upon the continual 
divorces among the great, all cauſed 
either by an inequality of birth and 
fortune, or a difference of humour, 
and trembling to rank one day with 
theſe unfortunate, when the houle- 


keeper gave me the following letter. 


To Miſs Henrietta Verman. 


When my Henrietta's ingenuity be- 


'traying the ſentiments of her heart op- 


pened before me the ever flowery path 
11 | of 


an © 


of happineſs, how could I have thought 
I was then upon the very brink of 
miſery ! Ihad hardly indulged the hope 
of bliſs when it vaniſhed, and left but 
pain behind. The ſtarving wretch 
who finding a purſe of gold is robbed 
of it at the very minute his foul dilates 
with joy at the delightful fight, ſuffers 
not half the torments my fatal diſap- 
pointment has oppreſſed me with. 
Chance may ftill favour him—that's a 
comfort—I have none.—Deſpair only 
is in view—it reaches my heart—it is 
trorn—exquiſlitely torn—I wiſh but for 
death, ſince I cannot obtain my Henrietta. 


Mrs. Verman's ambition 1s an obſta- 


cle, I have it not in my power to con- 
quer. 


ls 
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quer. Of all paſſions it is the moſt in- 
flexible : it hardens a heart, and beg- 
gars it of juſtice and humanity—ma- 
ternal love 1s now a dormant virtue in 
a mother's breaft.—Of fancy or pride 
ſhe obeys the diftates : they are the 
ſole counſellors ſhe adviſes with, either 
for the faſhion of her dreſs, or the 
eſtabliſhment of her children. This 
indifference of their happineſs once 
grown into habit, reaſon can never al- 
ter: ſhe will have them fee through 
her own eyes, argue as ſhe feels, and 
Oh ! dear 
Henrietta! what have not I to fear !— 


conclude as ſhe reſolves. 


who will foften Mrs. Verman into a 
compliance with our deſires, it ſhe com- 
mands, and will not leave to her 

H 2 | daughter 
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daughter the liberty of her choice? 
Will not your virtue ſacrifice the man 
of your heart to your mother—yield 
to her intreaties, or be compelled to 
obey from the apprehenſions of making 
her unhappy ?—This thought makes 
me mad—no : virtue orders not the 
inhuman ſacrifice—you may diſobey, 
and be ſtill virtuous The rights of a 
mother extend not to the power of 
making her children miferable—both 
nature and law are in your favour, 
dear FHenrietta——you have yourſelf 
rights which a mother can neither diſ- 


pute nor invalidate—they are as facred 
as her's—if you love me, your foul 
will be as free from her uſurped au- 
tlority as your choice, forgive if I ſay 

it 
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it, will be free from blame—Riches I 
aſk not—your own perſon 1s the only 
portion I am deſirous to poſſels—my 
paſſion is as diſintereſted as your vir- 
tues are real and unſpotted—you only 
I love—any other advantage which your 
fortune can beſtow I diſdain—let Mrs. 
Verman enjoy it—would it could pay 
for her conſent !—but alas! her only 
foible is pride, and this, not gold, but 
titles and grandeur can flatter and de- 
light Henrietta] how warmly ſhe 
deſired Lady Bennet yeſterday to uſe all 
her influence over me, that I ſhould no 
more think of you, as ſhe was abſo- 
lutely determined never to accept me 
for her ſon-in-law ! as warmly did my 

H 3 aunt 
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aunt defend my cauſe. Had ſhe ſpoke 
to a mother, we had gained—bur the 
ambitious woman is not fo eaſily ſub- 
dued—her pleaſure is her reaſon 
Henrietta ! dear Henrietta ! from your 
gencroſity my tortured foul expects re- 
hef—pity a man whoſe ſole crime is to 
love you—and not repent, though death 
ſhould be the conſequence of the paſ- 
ſion he feels—One word from you will 
fave me from deſtruction, and animate 
my courage to triumph over the ob- 
ſtinacy of pride and ambition.—Oh ! 
write that word—and I ſhall be yours, 


ROMNEY. 


P. S. Mrs. 
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P. S. Mrs. Verman's houſekeeper 
will deliver you this letter: you may 
truſt her with your anſwer. Hen- 
rietta ! welcome the tears this paper 
will tell you I have ſhed—they are the 
tears of love and deſpair welcome 


b | & L E T- 
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LETTER  XXVIIL 


HOU ſhalt neither die, nor de- 


ſpair, exclaimed I, when I had 
read; my hand is a debt I muſt and 
will pay to thy love and generoſity ! 
Honour and virtue cannot object to 
thee for my huſband when theſe ſe- 
cure me the eſteem of mankind, I'll 
defend my lawful titles to freedom and 
happineſs. Religion forbids ſuicide 
and falſhood—would not my marry- 
ing the man I ſhould hate be the 
murder of myſelf, and the Yes I 
ſhould pronounce a wilful perjury ? 
—My 


C083 1 


* — My foul ſcorns the conſtraint im- 
e poſed upon its affections thou loveſt 
% me!—I ſhall be thine—for thee Pl 
brave prayers and threatenings — Pll 
* not know the mother under the 
„ ſhape of a tyrant, and ſubmit to her 
« deſpotic ſway.” 


The laſt words were till on my lips, 
when I received Mrs. Verman's orders 
to ſtep to her cloſet. 


The chearful features ſhe had put 
on, cheated me not of my reaſon. My 
knowledge of her thoughts told me of 
a ſcene in which her heart and her 
tongue would be at a perpetual va- 
Fence. 
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The awful gravity of my counte- 
nance announcing plainly that I was 
not happy, Mrs. Verman ſeemed to 
feel a concern, and to indulge a look of 
real tenderneſs.—She made me a ſign 
to take a chair and fit by her, then a- 
roſe and walked penſive, varying her 
motions according to the aſcendancy 
which maternal love or indignation 
obtained in her mind. The latter at laſt 
prevailed : but that it might not en- 
force my di obedience, by provoking 
the haughtineſs of my already incenſed 
ſoul, ſhe borrowed the mien and lan- 
guage of the former. 


« When I condemned you to a few 
days retreat, Henrietta, I deprived 
e myſelf 
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© myſelf of a daughter whoſe company 
« and converſation are my delight— 
this apparent ſeverity my attach- 
ment to you commanded—however 
% painful the ſacrifice, I heſitated nor, 
« ſince I hoped it would avail to your 
« happineſs. 


Here ſhe ſmiled upon me, and tak- 
ing affectionately my hands in hers— 


« I knew that the reaſon of my 
daughter would exert itſelf in the 
% calm of a ſolitude, and reconcile 
“ her to the deſires of a mother, who, 
« diveſted of every prejudice, free 
« from the blindneſs of paſſion, ſees 
things ſuch as they are, and lives 

« but 
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but to make you happy. Were not 
I ſwayed by this motive, my conſent 
would inſtantly follow your inclina- 
tion—with you would I think of 
the preſent only, forget the fatal 


effects of an indiſcreet prepoſſeſſion, 
and make no uſe of my experience. 


“% Were you certain, which is im- 
poſſible, to love and be loved, till 
age, deadening deſire, puts a period 
to enjoyment, I would ſtill tell you, 
Henrietta, you ſhall be unhappy.— 
If your heart feels paſſions your huſ- 
band cannot gratify, the days you 


ſhall live will be a perpetual tranſi- 
tion from pain to pleaſure, and this, 
though never ſo exquilite, wall yield 

* Wn 
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te tothe keenneſs of the former. Un- 
<« leſs you are abſolutely diveſted of 
& pride, envy, ambition and avarice, 
&« I tell you again, you ſhall be un- 
* happy. But you are a woman, Hen- 
« rietta, therefore liable to change, to 


„feel and be deceived——it is with 
« pleaſures as with our taſte for plays, 
* mulic and dancing; who long like 
% the repetition of the ſame amuſe- 
„ ments? do they not leave our ſoul 
e in a vacuity of ſenſations, although 
„in the midſt of their 8 rap- 
« tures ? 


„ Innumerable are our wants, Hen- 
« rietta : their chain is linked up from 
«a real paſſion to the ſeemingly inſig- 
« nificant 


— 
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nificant caprice—each has a poig- 
nancy which brooks no privation— 
it is a torment to wiſh in vain for 
the ſatisfaction of a daſire. You 
have none now but to pleaſe Mr. 
Romney, but to think he loves 
you——you ſhall have the ſame ſo 
long as I attempt to deftroy it; ſuch 
is the effect of a contradicted paſ- 
ſion; but does not your reaſon tell 
you, that this very deſire ſubſiſts 
only from my oppoſition, and that 
my conſent would preſently weaken 
it in your heart? Through your 


ovn obſtinacy, would you be deaf to 


your own intereſt, and engage in a 
marriage of which you muſt and 


« ſhall repent one day ?—Love is like 


* cham- 
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champaign ; it pleaſes the taſte, and 
intoxicates the underſtanding. Who, 
from a thouſand inſtances, convinced 
it has ſuch an effect, will truſt only 
to experience for the certainty of it, 
or drink it immoderately, or not re- 
move the obnoxious bottle from his 
ſight? As the palate is at laſt diſ- 
guſted at the bewitching liquor, ſo 
does any paſſion whatever die away 
in the heart of a woman. I except 
none but pride, the ever faithful 
companion of ſelf-love, which at all 
times, and every ſeaſon of life, con- 
tinues to command, and to be o- 
beyed. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXX. 


* PAN Madam 


And I gave my head the impatient 
turn of incredulity. | 


The ſolemn dignity of my exclama- 
tion, and the ſenſe I marked it with, 


aſtoniſhed my mother. 


« Will not religion and virtue ſecure 

« my peace and felicity better than 
„the power of gratifying every call 
of a depraved fancy? You talk of 
« pride 
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pride and ſelf- love as the ſupreme 
rulers of our actions What would 
religion and virtue avail mankind, 
were they far from obeying, autho- 
rifed to violate their dictates ? The 
man who could eraſe from his mind 
the ideas of juſt and unjuſt, and 
adopt his pleaſure for his only law, 
would forfeit his nature, and be a 
monſter. © My attachment to Mr. 
Romney, ſupported by the love of 
my duty, will enable me to reach 
with honour the career I have to run 
over—Were I to travel it with 2 
man whoſe only merit ſhould. be his 
coronet, the ſpectators, under the 
attire of content, would ſee in me 
the victim of vanity here and there, 

« in 


UW 


« in ſearch of the happineſs ſhe had 
© thoughtleſsly loſt—— 


« Did you live in a community of 
* nuns, your eloquence would make a 
« very brilliant part in their enthuſi- 
« aftic tittle-tattle——Poor Henrietta, 
« how fallen thou art —I admire your 
« morals, and compliment you upon 
« your new enlightened ſcruples 
« When indifferent, your reaſon was 
the envy of all your friends Lou 
love, they are revenged from their 
hearts they will pity you indeed 
* they will pity you. As I hope, 
« however, that you are not beyond 
« the power of remedy, I give you 
four and twenty hours to argue your 

* ſenſes 
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ſenſes into their uſual coolneſs and 
ſobriety. Abuſe not your judg- 
ment; it will eaſily point out to you 


the means for a prompt recovery.— 


If, then, your fit is not over, I will 
be the phyſician myſelf, and force 
cure on your diſtempered brain.,— 
Since your reaſon is aſleep, your mo- 
ther's muſt be awakened, to ſave you 


* from the dangers of infatuation : *tis 


my duty, and I will diſcharge it 


„I know, I have not your thanks for 
“ being ſo ſtudious of your happineſs, 


„ that your heart rebels againſt the 


cc 
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method I take to procure it to you 
your ingratitude offends me not. As 
I would not aſk a blind man his opt- 
nion of the dreſs I wear, in the cir- 

* cumſtance 
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* cumſtance you are, I will not require 
0 you ſhould be juſt or able to diſtin- 
% guiſh the remedy from the poiſon— 
eto me it belongs to take care you 
* ſhould not miſtake—— 


And with « nod of her head the bid 
me to retire, 
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LETTER XXX. 


|” e ſighed I, when I had 

got into my room, and I leaned 

a few minutes upon the back of a 

chair—my heart ſo oppreſſed—yet un- 
able to relieve it by the ſhedding of 

one ſingle tear. | 


* Is it poſſible, exclaimed I, with 
&* the mournful accent of ſorrow, that 
e the paſſion I feel ſhould be only a 
e whim which riſes and dies in our 
« breaſt as fancy commands ! —that 
from my mother's mere oppolition 

i 4 to 
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ee to my wiſhes, Mr. Romney borrows 
« his merit, and I indulge my hopes 
ef happineſs! if ſo, of what uſe to 
« us can Reaſon be? Why does ſhe 
« deny me the help ſhe grants to my 
* mother? How came I, though wil- 
ling, not to part a chimera from re- 
<« ality ?—I feel I love; every thought 
« confirms it—yet I love not! ridi- 
& culous ! I am not ſo much under 
the ſway of folly, as to be guilty of 
* {ſo unreaſonable a miſtake—1 love, 
« and Mr. Romney is the objeR.” 


I fat down, and took the letter he 
had written, read it again and again, 
and every peruſal added to my eſteem 
and love for him, 


00 My 
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«© My mother differs from me, and 
© objects to my choice! ” —— The 
thought filled my heart with vexation. 
—* The hatred of a mother My 
ſoul, Suzannah, ſunk under the fear of 
that hatred—I was inſtantly bedewed 
with tears, and murmured half an hour 
againſt the rigour of my fate, which 
had placed the diſpleaſure of 5 mother 
between happineſs and me. 


2 0980 * ** 


Mrs Moulton the houſekeeper found 
me dejected, in the utmoſt deſponden- 
cy, when ſhe came into the room.— 
The ſpectacle of my ſorrow drew ſob- 


bings from her boſom, and tears from 
her 
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het eyes. She reſpected my ſilence, 


and partook of my agony. 


« Dear Mrs. Moulton—my mother 
—my mother—lI have no hopes—1 
am miſerable - ſhe hates the thought 
of Mr. Romney — Oh ! my heart 
burſts with pain—ſhe threatens —— 
Mrs. Moulton, ſhe has threatened 
me but four and twenty hours has 
ſhe granted to my reaſon for the 
conqueſt of my paſſion—Then, if 
I continue to love—from her, I am 
to expect hatred and ill vſage—from 
a mother !—who can endure the fa- 
tal ſtroke |! from a mother—my 
virtue is ſhocked—her anger will be 
death | 
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« Your reſpect for your mother, 
Miſs, I will not weaken—l'll ſpare 
your delicacy my judgment of her 


behaviour — however uncommonly 


ſevere — however contrary to the 
feelings of a tender parent, you are 
her daughter, I ſhall not, againſt 


er, vindicate your wrongs—but is 


ſhe to abule the authority your good 


nature gives her over yu to tura 


to your diſadvantage an attachment 
ſhe ſhould reward, and overlook 
your happineſs to gratity a, whim ? 
—the rights of à mother end, when 
ſhe begins to be unjuit—2a longer 
can children be compelled to obay, 
or fear the ting cf remorie for a re- 
bellion which nature avov 5.-- Ihe 


. 
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facrifice of one ſelf all laws difapprove : 
that folly can enter the heads only of 


the fools and mad. Mr Romney will 
juſtify your diſobedience—mahce or 


envy have no darts to throw againſt 


him, fo real are his virtues and for- 
tune. Your mother herſelf will 


not dare to ſhow an indignation ſhe 


could not ſupport—although vexed 
at the mitcarriage of a project her 
pride had delighted to form, her re- 
ſpect for herſelf will ſmother it in 
her breaſt—her pride itſelf will force 
her to applaud what ſhe condemns 
in her heart.---Be no longer uneaſy, 


dear Miſs,---reheve that oppreſſed 
heart with the hope of being happy 


—the man you love you ſhall have 
40 let 


1 


let this trickling tear be the laſt you 
* ſhed. — 


Mrs. Moulton, if my mother could 
„ forgive, think of the interval be- 
* tween her anger and her pardon--- 
* her ſufferings my ſoul will partake--- 
Mr. Romney's {miles and unfeigned 
« affection will not make me unnatu- 
ral-—ſtill I ſhall be a daughter, though 
forſaken by my mother. 


* 


** 


© That ſituation will be but ſhort— 
« what are a few days of trouble to 
<« years of real »miſery ? — would you 
* marry a man you ſhould hate, 
„in compliment to Mrs. Verman's 


« choice? 
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& Talk not thus—never would I— 
{y much baſcneſs my foul dildains.— 


«© Then you muſt be certain to live 
at a perpetual enmity with her.— 
Does not her refuſal of Mr. Rom- 
ney prove her partiality to an other? 
—you know him not yet, but to- 
morrow—aext week his hand may 
be tendered to you with the voice of 
ablulure command—perhaps a man 
exhauſted by age and debauchery, 
without any virtues to commend 
him to your eſteem, but the fictiti- 
ous honours he inherited from his an- 
ceſtors you ſhudder — the picture 
may be rcalized—falſe pride is al- 
ways eaiily contented—it graſps at 

* a ſhadow 
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a ſhadow—a brilliant nothing will 


latisfy it 


* You frighten me—what can I 
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„Of two evils chuſe the leaſl. Put 
in one ſcale your love for Mr. Rom- 
ney, with the tranſitory anger of 
Mrs. Verman, and in the other twen- 
ty years of an inceſſant diſlike and 
{orrow—weigh well—wkich will carry 
it?— 


1 My love, my love—no longer am 
I in ſuſpence—no longer will I truſt 


my happineſs to the diſcretion of a 
prepoſiefſed mother, —Was ſhe in- 
I 3 ſenſible 
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ſenſible of the evils ſhe expoſes me 
to, of the error ſhe ſo tenderly che- 
riſhes, and ſincerely wiſhing to dif. 
cover her miſtab e, I might flatter 
myſelf to open her mind to the light 
of reaſcn, and be happy with her 
own conſent—Eyven then, as her de- 
nial would proceed from her affection 
to me, I ſhould wait till every fear 
ſhould be ſubſided, every doubt loſt 
into conviction but Mrs. Verman 
cannot be deceived—fhe loves me 
not —herſelf and not me ſhe conſiders 
in the diſpoſal of my hand. Like 
the voluptuary, who, ſcorning to 
pleaſe the taſte of his gueſts, orders 
his dinner to his own liking, regard- 
leſs of my inclinations ſhe would 

force 
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force upon me the man of her fancy. 
—She is my mother—can the name 
make up for the want of tender- 
ne's, and bind me, like the ſlave, to 
have no will, to think but at the 
pleaſure of a tyrant? No: I ſhake 
the diſgraceful yoke, and will be my- 
ſelf.—Scruples away !—too long have 
I laboured under your deluſion—1 
will love, and be free.—Dear Mrs. 
Moulton, let Mr. Romney be ac- 
quainted with the ſentiments of my 
heart—let him know he pleaſes— 
and F will de his—from me he de- 
ſerves the flattering affurance—tell 
him F am ſenfible of his love and 
merit tell him— but no — he aſks 
a word — | will write it — fetch me 


14 paper 
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* paper and pen—1 have been un- 
* mercifully debarred of their uſe go 
„make haſte; I will hear nothing 
*« my ſoul 13 impatient of delay -my 
% lover muſt be happy—who knows 
„ but this very minute he curſes the 
© air he breathes! - oh! let him not 
« blaſpheme againſt a life F will have 
« kim to enjoy — go — why do you 
© ſtare? have not you heard me? — 


R * * R X * 


My enthuſiaſm, Suſannah, had paſs- 
ed in Mrs. Moulton's heart — her joy 
at my fudden reſolve had taken from 
her the powers of ſpeech and mo- 
tion; twice I repeated the order be- 

fore 
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fore I perceived ſhe was unable to 
obey. 


Alarmed at her ſilence, ſtill more 
at her frightful ſtupid countenance, 
I ſhook her by the hand — down upon 
the floor came the ſtaring open- 
mouthed Mrs. Moulton. Her fall 
reſtored immediately their activity to 
her inanimated ſenſes. 


„ Lord! Lord -I was fo ſtruckx 
« how happy Mr. Romney! What 


„ news tor humn!— 
5 


And ſhe half limped, half ran 
out of the room for the materials I 


wanted. 
XR NR #|® 0 


„ Virtue' cannot be offented, ex- 
claimed I when alone—:t is not. a falſe 
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te ſtep I may, without bluſhing, own 
ce the paſſion of my heart to the man 
e who feels the ſame for me—coquetry 
„ may think it prudent to be falſe— 
« I love, I will be true—tis criminal 
„ to play with the happineſs of the 


„man we really believe ſincere and 
©+© deſerving.” — 


« He is ſo—he is ſfo—TI anſwer for 
« him,” —faid Mrs. Moulton who had 
heard the laſt phraſe. 


Have not Ja better guarantee than 
* your word ?— 


And I ſmiled. 
Lou have it in your charms— 


*« Flatterer 


* I ſat 
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I fat down and wrote the following 


letter, 
+% # #+ #$ $S 


To Charles Romney Eſquire, 


SIR, 

I Have ſearched into my heart, and 
found I eſteem you — nay there of- 
ten a more tender ſentiment than eſ- 
teem prevail—did modeſty give me 
leave, — I would name it love—my 
conciouſneſs of your virtues keeps me 
from blotting out the word—I have 
written it; you may read—1 love—I 
will not deny it—but of what avail is 
my telling I love you to our happineſs? 
a mather—T'll write no more 


HENRIETTA VERMAN. 


LE T- 
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LETTER. XXX. 


FTER the ſtep I had taken, Su- 
” © Jannah, neither my mind, nor my 
heart could change, and ramely ſuffer 
the tyranny of a mother from the con- 
viction that my character was and would 
be free from ſlander, I grew ng and 
unconquerable, 


Ihe return of Mrs. Moulton, on 
"ho features wandered the talkative 
joy of a ſucceſsful meſtenger, and the 
ſight of alctier from Mr. Romacy, in- 
created full my courage, and aflured 


my triumph. 
| Mrs. 


— 
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Mrs. Moulton would have made 
ſport with my impatience, but, how- 
ever agreeable to hear, I could not then 
liften From her I ſnatched the let- 
ter, broke the {ſeal open, and involun- 
tarily kiſſed the firſt line my eyes fell 
upon. . 


To Miſs HENRIZTTA VERMAN. 


YOU love me !—welcome to my 
heart are the rapturous words— You 
love me! my foul has paſſed in my 
eyes to read the inchanting expreſſian 
—to intoxicate itlelf with delight at 
the unexpected bliſs—You love me !— 
no longer am I fearful ; I brave every 
obſtacle, and defy the moſt inyetcrate 

enemy 
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enemy—Oh ! Henrietta, you have re- 
ſtored life to my dying ſpirits this life 
is your work —it is, and ever ſhall be 


devoted to you — every thought, every 
deſire ſhall center in you—P1ll think 


but to pleaſe— I'll wiſh but to ſee you 
happy not once ſhall you perceive an 
abatement in my affection, in my tran- 
ſports Ever eager to gaze, to liften, 
to enjoy, my feelings will have the 
conſtant fire of novelty. What lux- 


uriancy of raptures your poſſeſſion flat- 
ters me with !—cach ſenſe alternately 
all ſometimes at once will fink un- 
der the load of pleaſure—you will ſa- 
tisfy their reſtleſs curioſity, and fix 
them upon your looks, your motions, 
your words—and under your heavenly 
touch 


-(- 0893 


touch—my happineſs will be too ex- 
quiſite— twill be more than a mortal 
can bear—you love me !—how many 
the pleaſing emotions ſpringing from 
theſe words !—a pardon is not more 
grateful to the criminal condemned to 
die, than theſe words are to my heart— 
You love me! you have made me a 
man—Mrs. Verman, though never ſo 
inflexible, ſhall yield—ſhe cannot reſiſt 
the intreaties of a lover—if ſhe does— 
I have a friend—a powerful friend in 
your heart Henrietta! liſten to his 
counſels—he ſhall not deceive you 
my honour warrants the reſolution you 
will form—from me dread nothing bur 
an exceſs of love—PIl expect paſſion 


for paſſion—a flame as fierce as mine— 
11 
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I ſhould be unhappy, did not I ſee in 
your eyes the tame ſenability my own 
will perpetually betray— Try well thy 
heart, Henrictta, and then heſitate not 
to truſt thy happinets tO my care 
thou ſhalt walk upon the flowers of life, 
its thorns Pl conceal trom thee. 


"1 


Romney. 


4 0 
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fo SEEN AXXATH, 


2 Hex rapturouſly he writes, 
66 Mrs Moulton !-—-how forcible 
« this letter 


Lou have ſtill added to its energy 
« by your manner of reading it. Had 
« Mr. Romney heard you, he would 
« have miſtaken your ſoul for his 
« *rwere a pity two ſuch feeling hearts 
* ſhould be parted - they muſt not 
* they ſhall not be parted 


* God only can tear him from my 
© heart love -I love I am beyond 
« the 


"> .x = = 
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« the power of a mortal phyfician— 
% my attachment to my mother will 
% not avail her—it fights not upon e- 
« qual terms with my love—this ſways 
« entirely over my heart—no room is 
* there in it for the authority of a 


„ mother—no other law but its own 
*« can I acknowledge and obey 


„The ſentiments of Mr. Romney 
% you have echoed—thus he feels 
ac thus he expreſſes himſelf—dear crea- 
« ture !—would you had ſeen him af- 
« ter he had peruſed your letter 
« he frightened me out of my wits— 
joy made him abſolutely mad—how 
« he talked, and ſkipped about !—1 
*« was nigh ringing for the ſervants to 

* come 
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come up—he minded me no more 
„than if he had had no witneſs of his 
* folly, but went on chattering the 
<< molt ſtrange things, and kiſſing the 
«© comforting paper thus he called it 
« —poor man I— Oh! he loves you 
„% dearly— When he came to himſelf— 
What ! are you there, Mrs. Moul- 
« ton ?—you have brought me life 
% and he kiſſed the letter again and 
« again,—Then he fat down, and the 
« You love me was ten times on his 
* lips for onee he traced it upon the 


paper. His heart was full--the an- 
« {wer was ſoon written. 


* Tell my dear Henrietta, that ſhe 
«© has made me the happieſt from the 
« moft 


WW. a 


*< moſt wretched of mankind—tell her 
„ am at her abſolute diſpoſal, that 
* ſhe may at her pleaſure command 
© my fortune and my hand—tkat no 
«© heart ever felt a more ſincere paſſion 
„oh! Mrs, Moulton 


Here the word expired on his 
tongue — he breathed one fgh—lI diſ- 
covered che trickling tear in his eyes — 
like him I was affected, trembting, out 
of breath - what more moving than am 
hanuſome young man ſhedding a tear! 
though from jay it is a * 
foul partook of it. 

8 * * S * * 


„ Your ſenſibility, dear Mrs. Moul- 
« ton, is an omen I welcome; it proves 
me, 


” 
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me, you will be faithful to the inte- 
reſts of two lovers who ſtand in need 
of your help—a tender woman can 
never be falie—tell Henrietta to truſt 
to my probity, that whatever partia- 
lity ſhe may favour me with, ſhe ne- 


ver ſhall repent of it—lI long to ſce 


her, but now, when, where I know 
not from her generolity I expect 
that pleaſure—all my attempts, all 
my ingenuity could not procure it 
me.— The orders Mrs. Verman has 
given againſt me are too poſitive not 
to be punctually obeyed—beſides, 
could I get admittance, I might be 
betrayed, and my Henrictta would 
be the ſufferer—I cannot think to 
give her on? minute of uncafineſs— 


„ Our 
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% our indiſcretion would infallibly rife 
her mother's anger, and perhaps ex- 


cc 
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aſperate her beyond the hope of for- 
giveneſs.—Poſſibly I am too prudent 
but I really love, and ſince my 
Henrietta's virtue pleads ſtill for her 
mother's rights, I would obtain her 
hand but when her foul ſhall feel no 
other ſenſations than thoſe of joy.— 
Sorrow in my Henrietta's breaſt would 
cauſe one ſigh in the midſt of our 


endearments, and poiſon all the tran- 


ſports of love—if Mrs. Verman's in- 
flexibility continues, then, conſcious 


44 of having done her duty, Henrietta 


will come to my arms, without one 


motive for a tear—then our life ſhall 
be a continual ſcene of bliſs —let us 
1 for 


ä 
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« for a few days—a few weeks, reſpect 
« Mrs. Verman's denial—no more time 
« will my Henrietta grant, if ſhe loves 
« me—it is ſufficient to ſatisfy her deli- 
cacy 


* What ! you weep, dear Miſs?— 


“ do, and with pleaſure at the 
knowledge you give me of Mr. Rom- 
** ney's ſentiments—how ſhould not I 


* love the man who thinks ſo nobly ?— 
„ But, pray, go on, Mrs, Moulton.— 


co 


Then he made me promiſe to con- 

« trive an unſuſpected interview, where 
in my preſence he might tell you of 
* his love—and putting this letter in 
* my 
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« my right hand, he ſlid this ring into 
% the left I bluſhed, and would not 
receive it, but he himſelf put it upon 
„this hnger, and never would take it 


te 
again. 


Forgive, Suſannah, if I expatiate 
upon ſuch a frivolous topic—at that 
time it delighted my foul—even now I 


remember it with pleaſure. 


LET 
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LETTER XXXIII. 


HE next morning Mrs. Verman, 

mindful of her word, came up 
to my apartment. The two firſt hours 
of my reſt had been taken up by love, 
the remaining nature had invaded, I 
was ftill in a ſound ſleep, when Mrs. 
Moulton drew the curtains, and an- 
nounced my mother's viſit. 


e What! not yet up !—ſince Hen- 
e rietta can reſt her mind muſt be 
e compoſed. Was ſhe yet wavering 
© between her lover and me, her heart 

K ſhould 
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& ſhould be awaked—we do not en- 
e joy ſleep in the tumult of the paſ- 
Have I then found my 


„ fjons. 


daughter again? 


And ſhe paſſed her arm round my 
neck to embrace me 


Stop, Madam: if tenderneſs is not 
++ the real ſpring of your careſs - ſtop 


I may not deſerve it 


Is it poſſible your infatuation 


4 


* 


ſhould laſt ſo long? No, your rea- 
** fon has got the better of a blind paſ- 
fſon-you are my daughter Het me 
« preis you to my bolom—you are in 


„ tears! 
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tears Henrietta, you will be the 
death of your mother —— 


* To fave one day of yours, dear 
Madam, I would give my whole 
life—far from me the thought of 
ever offending my mother I love 
you with the utmoſt affettion—turn 
not your head from me—to that 
frown I have not been uſed—it is a 
mortal blow upon my ſenlibility— 
why ſhould we be miſerable, when 
we can ſo eaſily be happy? 


And I reſpe fully carried her hand 
to my lips 


„Still ſlont—ſtill an angry look at 


me! — is my attachment to Mr. 


K 2 Romney 
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Romney ſuch a crime as not to be 
forgiven ? 


« A new inſult! how did you dare 
to name him before me ?—the man 
deteſt 


f 


What vice in him has provoked 
my mother ?—nothing but the fear 
of my unhappineſs could thus obli- 
terate her generolity—Were he not 
really unworthy of me, my mother 


wou:d be more indulgent 


His character I do not impeach— 
he may poſſeſs every virtue others 
boaſt to have, and have not- but I 
do not like the man who robs me of 
my davghter's aftection—that guilt 


is unpardonable 


«© That 
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«© That guilt is only a chimera— 
* none ever loved a mother as I do— 


As you do |—how falſe !— 


“ I am not falſe—God avert I ſhould 
<« tell a lie to my mother | 


« Let your actions ſpeak your attach- 
«© ment to me— they ſhall not, like 
* words, impoſe upon my credulity— 


© oppoſe me no longer in the only 
« point I ever wiſhed to carry—for- 
« get Mr. Romney: to that teſt I put 
“ your veracity 
* {WET | wn 


What! —no an- 


& 2 6-20 
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« To prove my veracity, muſt I be 
guilty of falſhood, bely my heart, 
and, to pleaſe you, diſſemble its real 
feelings? — my mother ever taught 
me to reſpect myſelf—1 will not 
”y ieign=-3 love Mis Romney 


„ Preſumptuous girl II hate you 


She bit her lips, and ſtamped with 
her foot. 


Repeal— repeal the word —curſe 


not your daughter with your ha- 
tred | 


I ſay it again hate you 


And 
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And ſhe flung herſelf out of the 
room, with the ſteps and motions of 


the moſt violent fury. 
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LE TT. EX XAXIY, 


„ Au hated by my mother—from 
her own lips I have heard ſhe 
hates me”!—Dear Suſannah my heart 
failed me—a cold fit ſeized upon every 
limb—I wiſhed I could ceaſe to love 
the hatred of my mother, though un- 
juſt, ſtruck my foul with terror—my 
ſpirits funk under the weight of grief— 
I fainted in Mrs. Moulton's arms. 


Her cries foon alarmed the whole 
houſe “ Henrietta—the young, ami- 
able Henrietta is dying“ the dread- 
ful news paſſing from one ſervant to an 

other 
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other, reached quickly Mrs. Verman's 
ear. She ran up with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation—at the ſight of her daughter 
laying almoſt morionleſs upon the bed, 
deſpair animated inſtantly every fea- 
ture—ſhe ſtammered the moſt doleful 
complaints, breathed the ſobbings of 
real anguiſh—when I opened my eyes, 
I ſaw her by me bedewed with tears— 
a prey to the moſt poignant anxiety 
too weak yet to rejuice at the unfeigned 
tenderneſs ſhe forcibly expreſſed to ut- 
ter the gratitude I felt, my looks told 
her—“ you do not hate me—nature 
has betrayed the mother” - ſhe un- 
derſtood their language, but would not 
anſwer it.— The certainty of my reco- 
very changed her concern into a viſible 

K 5 indifcrence— 
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indifference—T no longer ſaw but Mrs, 
Verman, the mother was vaniſhed. — 


R * * 0 


« She loves me yet ſhe will coldly 
ſee me miſerable!” this thought in- 
cenſed my heart againſt her, and al- 
layed the flutter of my ſpirits. I got 
up, dreſſed, and was myſelf again. 


* ] will ſee Mr. Romney ſaid I to 
Mrs. Moulton, but let prudence guide 
the ſtep, —T will not be expoſed to 
* the cenfure of the world though it 


Oo 


cannot diſturb the peace of the inno- 
cent, it is however a diſgrace they 
* ſhould avoid it is not enough to be 
* really virtuous, one mult appear ſo— 
man- 
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„ mankind are fo inclined to flander 
« and believe—Mrs. Moulton, Virtue 
0 herſelf would have the poiſonous darts 
* of calumny aimed at her, ere ſhe 

* ©. to come among us under her heaven- 
% ly form.—The ſeverity of my mo- 
ce ther will have a period—when I am 
* free, either the play houſes, or the 
„ public walks will afford an opportu- 
* nity—till then I cannot fee him— 
* I know I may go to church—Mrs, 
« Verman's anger would readily yield 
« to her duty—bur rather would I die 
« than to profane with the expreſſions 
&* of love the ſacred place of worſhip 
« This crime though daily perpetrated 
« is no lets edious—my heart abhors 
„ what my reaſon condemns.— 


« Bur, 
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© But, if your impriſonment is to 
laſt—what will become of Mr. Rom- 
ney?—he will die if he does not ſee 


vou 
6 T'll write 


« A letter cannot compenſate for 
the privation of your company—it 
has charms—'tis true—but how weak 
compared to the pleaſure of a con- 
verſation enlivened by a mutual love! 
could you be contented with only 
hearing from him?—you ſigh—judge 
of his heart by your own—would 
you have him ſuffer when you can 
relieve him?— 


„How can I, Mrs, Moulton? 
« By 
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* By recovering your liberty and be- 
ſtowing your hand upon him— 


* He ſhall have it—but let me firſt 
try to ſoften my mother—ſhe may 
relent when convinced her oppoſi- 
tion is vain— 


« If this hope is the praiſe of your 
virtue, it is not that of your diſ- 
cernment the ambitious have an 
inflexibility which takes a new force 
from a ſpirited reſiſtauce the con- 
ceit they are infatuated with, neither 
time nor reaſon can deſtroy—how- 
ever I may be wrong—far from me to 
diſſuade you from making the attempt, 
though now in a ſervile ſtate, I have 
not forgot the virtues I practiſed in 


an 
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tc an happier fituation—I approve your 
* reſolution, charming Henrietta; may 
it be attended with ſucceſs !— 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXXV. 


USANNAH! Don't you love 
this Mrs. Moulton? — She is no 
more — every day I ſhed one tear over 
her memory - every day I am ſenſible 
of her loſs.— Brought up in affluence, 
and reduced by unmerited misfortunes 
to the loweſt ebb of miſery, my mother 
took her in her houſe. Although ſhe 
ſerved, her ſoul was ever independent 
of her fortune - ſhe continued to think 
freely, behave with dignity, and act 
with honour. The care ſhe had taken 
of my infancy had indeared me to her 


but though ſhe looked upon me as her 
daughter, 
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daughter, her impartiality always de- 
cided between my mother and me. For 
her againit me when rea on was on her 
ſide, for me againſt her when it turned 
the ical in my favour Dear Mrs. Moul- 
ton I will not ſtop the trickling tear 
—from me ſhe deſerves it. 
* #% * S # * 


Two hours had flipped away imper- 
ceptibly in the inchanting rittle-tattie 
of love, when I heard the rattling of a 
filk, and immediate y ſaw Mrs. Ver- 
man. The freſhneſs of my complexion 
announcing I was well, ſhe omitted the 
 * how dye do?“ and fat by me. 


« For the laſt time, Miſs, I am 
« come to eradicate from your mind 
ee the 
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<* the error you delight to indulge— 
your enthuſiaſm is no wonder: At 
4 your ſeaſon of life, it is in our na- 


ture to. be the ſport of the firſt paſ- 


* ſton we feel. Experience only can 
« ſeparate its illuſions from its reality, 
* by comparing the new ſenſations 
„ with the former effects the ſame had 
upon us. I pity your fituation, as I 
do that of a fool or a lunatic—no 
* more than they at this minute can 
“ you make uſe of your underſtanding 
„it is ſunk below the power of re- 
« flefting. Perhaps it is folly in me 
« to attempt to bring you back to rea- 
« ſon, but T like to yield to my ten- 
« derneſs, which whiſpers chat my 
— : condition is not yet deſpe- 

rate 
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4 rate—yes, Henrietta, you are not 
« yet fo far gone as to render vain the 
* remedy I will adminiſter, 


« No longer will I tell you that in 
* the ſhort ſpace of a few months, 
your affeftions may vary from love 
to indifference, and from indifference 
« to hatred, that it is a downright ex- 
« travagance to believe in the continu- 
< ance of a ſenſation, and ſtill more 
« ſtupid to found our happineſs upon 
-* it. Our paſſions have the inſtability 
* of the wind: What would your 
* opinion be of a pilot, who failing 
0 to the ſouth, with a freſh gale think- 
ing it not poſſible it could on a ſud- 
« den ſhift to an other point of the 


* compaſs, 
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ic compaſs, would quietly fall afleep at 
% the helm, and thus voluntarily expoſe 
« himſelf to the danger of a ſhipwreck ? 
« You eaſily form a judgment of that 
„ man, yet Henrietta, you wall not ſee 
« you deſerve yourfelf from me the 
very ſentence you pronounce againſt 
him. 
„ 2 2 *% 


« utof the innumerable inſtances of 
© the inconſtancy and power of the paſ- 
4 ſions I'll give you but one. Suppoſe 
te that jealouſy ſhould paint your lover 
* to your fancy as unfaithful and per- 
« fidious—if that conceit grew invete- 

rate in your mind, I tell you Hen- 
e rietta, that influenced by pride, you 
« would 
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& would out of ſpite give your hand 
&* to his hated rival—what is that paſ- 
„% ſion which a fooliſh whim can eraſe 
« from your heart? Since you cannot 
« doubt the probability of ſuch a 
« changement, are not you utterly con- 
« vinced that from our prepoſſeſſion 
* only a paſſion gathers all its ſtrength, 
* and that it has therefore no reality. 
* —A child has fancied a wooden toy 
« —offer him a gold one; he deſpiſes 
« it—you are that child, Henrietta,— 


A 


Here my mother ſtopped . to take 
breath, and ſearch in my looks for 
the effect her ſpeech had upon my 
heart. She ſaw but the ſatisfactien 
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we neceſſarily feel when we hear a 
ſenſible orator, I wondered ſhe could | 
hope to ſilence a paſſion with words 
however plauſible the arguments ſhe 
employed, they glanced only upon 
my mind, I continued to love. 


— — —— ww 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


FTER a few minutes of a fruit- 
leſs enquiry, Mrs. Verman went 
on in the following manner. 


% have a ſecret, Miſs, which will 
% perhaps cure the wound reaſon can- 
% not heal—if your diſeaſe reſiſts this 
4 remedy I give you over, — the Earl 
Oſenvor loves you— 


© The Earl Oſ:avor you amaze 
* me 


He himſelf, Henrietta, is the man 
* who was ambitious of deierving your 


hand, and to whom I deſtined it 


„% Never 
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« Never did he ſeem to diſtinguiſh 
me—never did he ſay he loved but 


with the accent of a flatter.r—of all 
the noblemen you could name, him 


1 eſteem the moſt— bis viſits always 


were welcome—to him without dif- 
guſt I could liten—not once did he 
offend my modeſty either with a look 
or in expreſſion—otten have I com- 
mended the decency of his carriage— 
he is polite without affectation, witty 
without ſlander, vutuous without 
ſhame—oh! madam, you are too in- 
human in your revenge—indeed— 
indced you hate your daughter—you 
have pierced my heart with forrow— 
mutt the only man i looked upon as 
my friend love me in vain! why did 

not 


6 


«© not you keep the fatal ſecret my 
e knowledge of it is a new torment— 
am unhappy—— 


„ Unhappy, when fortune offers 


* you for huſband the man you 
& elteem! — 


The man I efteem—bur him I 
love not—if his paſſion for me is as 
e ſincere as mine for Mr. Romney, 


he muſt be miſerable — my heart 
« bleeds for him 


Soon he will return from the coun- 
*© try—there he went to terminate a 
family affair—thence he is to come 


* to make at your feet the tender of 
« his 


. (A ) 
„„ his rank —how diſappointed when 
* h 


ec He ſhall know it from me, Ma- 


dam 


*« From you, Henrietta are you 


% am, Madam: I will not deceive 
« the man I reſpet—'twould be baſe 
< to give him hopes I ſhould know -to 
« be falſe—ſince, from me, he could 
* conceal his paſſion, it is not deeply 
© rooted in his heart—tnine, I will truſt 
<« to his generoſity — he has too noble, 
© too delicate a, ſoul, to wiſh for an 
« happineſs I ſhould not partake — 
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* againſt himſelf he will take the part 
* of my lover—with you he will be 
* our advocate 


And not gain his cauſe, were he 
* ſuch a fool 


* What ! would you ſtill oppoſe, 


though he himſelf ſhould abandon 
* his rights? 


Never, never will he part with 
them 


* But if he doe 


« But if it ſhould happen that you 
e would not deſire it 


« Lord! 


(219 -] 
« Lord! it is impoſſible—— 


Ho then can you expect he ſhould 
be more generous than you ?—when 
“ you overlook his happineſs, will he 
% mind your own ?—make not ſuch 
« dreams, Henrietta, when you are a- 
+ wake—what could give Lord Oſen- 
„% vor a power over his paſſion, which 
« you are certain not to have over 
« yours ?—l gave my word before you 
« ſaw Mr. Romney: it is facred, I 
«* ſhall not depart from it. — 


Then, we all ſhall be miſerable— 


« Then, it will be your fault, and 


your fault only. Were his Lord- 
L 2 « ſhip's 
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« ſhip's manners and morals really 


cc 


worthy of contempt, I would have 


©« {corned to enter into an alliance with 


cc 


cc 


(e 


e 


co 


Co 


him—but you are conſcious of the 
contrary—you are perfectly convin- 
ced he deſerves you—your eſteem 
ſpeaks his merit Henrietta, from 
eſteem to love there is but one 
ſtep 


« Oh! my heart will burſt with 
grief— I have no ſtrength for ſuch a 


% load of vexation 


<< 


% You know Lord Oſenvor— you 
know not Mr. Romney. Your love 


for him is almoſt the work of en- 


chantment. Like an unknown ſtrong 


« odour, 


et 


cc 


cc 
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de 
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r 


odour, which, careleſsly ſmelt, at 


once overpowers every ſenſe, his 


ſight has operated upon your heart 
it is but an illuſion—Lord Oſenvor's 
preſence will deſtroy it— 


© Tf it does not 


E Well —then—I will not think of 
it ſuch an effect muſt neceſſarily 


follow 


* Had you my heart, how different 


* Iy you would conclude ! you ſpcak 


of infatuation; I am not under its 
ſway -I am very clear upon the na- 


ture of my attachment to Mr R-m- 


ney: it has ſprung more from re- 


L. 


Go 


« flection- 


== 
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* fleftion than from my fancy; they 
„have helped one another, and my 
* ſoul has yielded to their united 
A power, — 


Ho unfortunate Lord Ofenvor !— 


« How unhappier I !—he will have 
e but his own ſufferings, when I ſhall 
feel for yours and for his——Oh ! 
« Madam | 


And I fell at her feet. 


* Pity your daughter—I love, and 
© am not obſtinate—I wiſh Lord Oſen- 
vor were the man I love—to concile 
my affections with my duty would 
65 be 


($283 } 


be a real bliſs—but, this is only a 
« wiſh 


The doleful tone of my voice, and 
fome tears which dropped on her hand, 
{emed to affect ſenſibly my mother 
I heard a ſmothered ſobbing, and diſ- 
covered a concern in the ſudden and 
quick panting of her boſom—her looks 
flattered me with her forgiveneſs —1I 
thought I ſaw the word upon her half- 
opened lip—my ſoul, between. fear and 
joy, was upon the wing for it Nature 
was once more ſacrificed to ambition 
the word was not pronounced—afraid 
of betraying herſelf, my mother aroſe, 
paſſed her handkerchief over my eyes, 
and after a tender kiſs on my forehead. 


went away. - 


. 


LETTER XXXVII. 


FT' HE ſenſibility my mother could 

not diſſemble revived my heart, 
which had greatly ſuffered from the ſe- 
cret ſhe had diſcloſed, and the ſcene 
that had enſued. H er choice of Lord 
Oſenvor proved her tenderneſs. Had 
ſhe only conſulted her pride, neither 
my taſte, nor judgment would ſhe have 
regarded—the old, infirm, and con- 
temptible would equally have had her 
approbation, ſo that her thirſt for gran- 
deur ſhould have been ſatisfied, Had 
my foul been free, no objection could 


I ha 
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L have made — ! really eſteemed Lord 
Oſenvor, and had he ſpoke when 1 
could liſten, I would have thought it a 
glory, an happineſs to deſerve him 
but he had not, and I loved when he 


would, 


Ihe offers of men of the ſame rank 

my mother had politely refuſed—tho? 
ſhe ſeemed not to watch my inclina- 
tions, fhe had perceived the preference 
I gave to Lord Ofenvor, and her heart 
had rejoiced at the poſſibility of grati- 
fying both her favourite paſſion and 
her love for me. This new light on 
her behaviour ſilenced inſtantly the in- 
dignation it had forced into my breaſt 
I felt a pang of ſorrow for the in- 


jury 


TI: I 


jury I had done her, and fincerely re- 
pented of my injuſtice, 


l have no wrongs to complain ot, 
aid I to myſelf; Mrs. Verman a&- 
* ed the mother, when I thought her 
% only ambitious and indifferent. — 
With the world, her choice is her 
e juſtification — to my eye, as ſhe is 
perfectly acquainted with Lord Cſen- 
% yor's virtues, and my prejudice in 
ce his favour, her inflexibility is rea- 
« ſon— her experience may foreſee 
« what I think it impoſſible ever to 


happen“ Try your heart well, writes 
Mr. Romney” —I will — and if it 
4 continues to feel as it does now, all 


my mother's intreaties will not avail 
Lord 
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Lord Ofenvor—but then, from her 
„ hands only will I receive my lover 
« this ſacrifice gratitude commands, 
„and I will make it. | 


End of the Firſt Volume. 


